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Long experience and 
The Infantry such judgment as we 


Association possess are at the 
command of those of 
Book Department 





our friends who de- 








sire to secure the 
best possible knowledge of military literature. 


Any military book that is in print can be obtained 
through the Book Department of this Association, 
though we do not limit our assistance to the selection 
of military works alone. 


Books of any kind may be procured from us, includ- 
ing fiction to while away an idle hour. By ordering 
newspapers and periodicals from us, you need write 
but one letter to cover your entire list. 


A copy of our catalogue of military books will be sent 
to any interested reader. 
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The Nation’s Organization for War 
Maj. Osvaldi Natalini, /talian Army’ 


, [INCE the World war, 
various points of view 
have been assumed by 
students of the new 
military doe- 
trines and regula- 
tions in order to 
bring their ideas to 
bear on the character 





of future struggles— 





the kind and nature 

the means to be adopted and the 

influence of those means on the guid- 

ing principles of the period of prepar- 
ation, 


b. Armored cars, tanks, ete. 

c. Artillery (from weapons of small 
to those of large calibre; from the big- 
gest guns to the still more powerful 
ones of the future, ete. 

d. Chemical means (gas, explosives 
of particular efficacy, ete.) 

e. The Navy (ships from the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyer to the dread- 
naught). 

f. Physical means (applied electri- 
city as an offensive and defensive 
means, or for the purposes of com- 
munication by telephone, wireless, ete. ). 


g. Portable arms 





Without going 
through the history 
of all the attempts 
and enumerating all 
the efforts made in 
order to attain the 


The military 
should know 
degree of 
of the nation’s personnel —ades, automatic pis- 


(constituting the nor- 
authorities mal equipment of the 
exactly the 
potentiality 


soldier: direct firing 


weapons, hand gren- 


tols, automatic rifles, 





end pursued by each, 
we may at once affirm that their con- 
clusions are very dissimilar. 

Certain writers, though presuppos- 
ing the cooperation of all the means, 
overvalue scientific, aerial, marine, 
submarine, land or underground war- 
fare. They emphasize one or more of 
the following methods without taking a 
broad viewpoint in maintenance of a 
just balance: 

a. Aireraft (with all the resources 
and advantages to be derived there- 
from). 


machine guns, small 
cannon, ete. ). 

h. Submarines. 

i. Surface fortification works (at 
present considered indispensable but 
insufficient as shelter from the hail of 
steel poured from powerful cannon or 
other instruments of offense). 

j. Underground fortification works 
(which at the present time constitute 
the best means of protection from the 
hell above ground, ete.). 

Which is the one most practical 
among so many conclusions is in our 





‘Major Natalini, of the 6th Regiment of Engineers in the Italian Army, is one of 
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opinion very hard to establish a priori. 
Future struggles will be influenced by 
the progress of science and we cannot 
foresee what ultimate discoveries will 
prove decisive in war. In any case, 
before giving an opinion, we will make 
a review, though it be but a rapid one, 
of the arguments bearing most on our 
problem, and having possibly some in- 
fluence on the soundness of the solu- 
tion we are seeking. 


Examining then the studies made on 
our subject up to the present in Italy 
and abroad, we come to about the fol- 
lowing classification : 


1. Proposals to exploit every human 
gift and capacity, leaving aside every 
political and social preconception. 
This would be deleterious to any wise 
action and to a real cooperation of the 
masses; studies which if accepted to 
be the sole guidance for the prepara- 
tion of a military action, would be uni- 
lateral, as they would omit the pro- 
portionate measure of scientific, his- 
torical and experimental elements. 

2. Studies with an experimental and 
historical background, based on the ex- 
perience of the wars fought, and espe- 
cially those lived through. The auth- 
ors of these do not give sufficient 
weight, nor devote sufficient attention 
to those scientific elements which can 
supply the leaven for the preparation 
and waging of war. They take into 
too slight account the human element. 
Man must be considered as a psychical 
unit in the tide of the combatants, 
which must inelude not only the dis- 
ciplined military men, but also the 
more intellectual persons, to whom is 
entrusted the task of putting into effect 
the artifices and stratagems of war. 
Besides this, it should be noted that the 
historian, too often led astray by sub- 


jectivism, limitation of the fie)! of 
vision, erroneous information and pre. 
occupation of a theoretical character 
(when it is not a ease of falsehood 
illusion, theoretical aberration and wil. 
ful blindness) sometimes builds in ay 
imperfect way and on unstable ground. 

3. Studies on a prevalently sciens isi 
basis, in which most exact account is 
taken of every fresh step and every 
new direction in science which may 
fluence military problems. It happens 
however, that in these studies also a 
necessary balance is contravened hy 
neglecting the knowledge acquired (i 
rectly from one’s own experience or 
from that of others when sent down to 
us through historical works made by 
those who lived through this history, 
which alone can lead us to the realiza- 
tion of any scientific project whatever. 
These studies fail to foresee what char- 
acter warfare, deduced from the ex). 
rience of the past, will assume in thi 
future. It is only by. such foresight 
that we can judge beforehand of thie 
usefulness of a new technical means 
Or they may fail to take into account, 
in their rigid and precise schemes, ele- 
ments which might upset and frustrate 
their application. 

We do not deem it necessary to touch 
upon other prevalent studies of theo- 
retical, fantastical or hypothetical char 
acters. 

Though convinced that no human 
work can be perfect, we believe that 
military wisdom, love of country, and 
the sparing of lives demand that every 
effort should be made and every means 
possible taken to attain a just balance 
of all the elements, psychical, exper'- 
mental and scientific for the prepara- 
tion and waging of war. The greatest 
difficulty lies in rightly appreciating 
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the value and importance of the con- 
ception which the military organizer 
should have. We should bear in mind, 
moreover, that whatever the conception 
may be, intuition, study and knowledge 
are necessary, for these are qualities 
essential to those on whom rest the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of any ac- 
tion. 

We must place special control upon 
ourselves if we are not to overvalue 
our own personal experience. It is 
true that the recent war was for many 
of us the real great school of tactical 
cooperation, and it afforded us a vast 
field for the study of a great many 
questions. It showed us especially the 
insufficiency of certain systems which 
seemed practical when studied in 
theory; it swept away many precon- 
ceptions which bound us to formal 
ideas to which we were accustomed and 
which had given us erroneous guiding 
principles. 

But, as is well known, even such 
close experience is far from being suf- 
ficient. The personal experience alone 
of one man, however much reflected 
upon, is not enough to obtain a just 
idea of the complexity of war. This is 
sometimes shown by the fact, for ex- 
ample, that a certain event gave us the 
sensation that along the whole front 
conditions were analogous to those of 
our own ambit, whereas they were dif- 
ferent, as we soon became aware from 
the perusal of the official communiqués 
and from conversation with colleagues 
from other fighting units. That is why 
it is our duty not to let ourselves be 
carried away by enthusiasm for events 
lived through, so that we may not run 
the risk of being subjective in the study 
which we propose to follow. 


Experience to be of most value must 


be that arising from the comparison 
and the critical reelaboration of the 
personal experience of the greatest 
number of combatants possible in all 
the grades of command. 

We shall therefore in our study fol- 
low the road taken by those who have 
most kept themselves objective in their 
exposition, taking constantly into ac- 
count the various elements that come 
into play in war, and we purpose 
reaching a conclusion, which, if not 
that most corresponding to the reality 
of future wars, may contribute to the 
solution of the problem. 

In view of the great diversity of 
opinion as to the use and value in war- 
fare of the means of war, we would set 
forth our scheme, based on the bal- 
anced and most nearly perfect use of 
all the energies of the nation, so as to 
attain that full efficiency which is so 
necessary. 

We will deal first of all with the or- 
ganization of all the means of war, 
then pass on to the study of the em- 
ployment and efficiency of the system 
in time of war. Lastly, we shall study 
the part which concerns the practical 
effectuation of the scheme. In this 
way we hope to render it sufficiently 
clear both in its technical nature and 
practical application. 


ORGANIZATION IN WAR-TIME 


What we desire to set forth may 
very well, we think, be graphically 
represented by a system of electric 
wires as arranged to serve a mine-field 
command. 

In an outer zone there are numerous 
and diverse mine receptacles grouped 
in different sectors, the wires of each 
sector being united at a single point. 
These single points are of course equal 
in number to the various sectors, and 
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ese in their turn are united at a 
single point from which all are con- 
trolled. As the number of mine re- 
-eptacles is unlimited, the intermediate 

nes may be multiplied as is deemed 
opportune, 

If, to adduce a concrete example 
with a number of elements, the mine 
receptacles are, say, 48, they may be 
subdivided into groups of four making 
12 sub-groups, which in their turn may 
be united in groups of 4, making a 
line of 3 united groups, which are then 
brought together at a single center. 
But should the mine receptacles be 
more than 48, the connecting lines may 
be more numerous. The principle, 
however, does not change and at the 
point of eonvergence there may be 
united groups of any number what- 
ever. 

What is characteristic is that the 
whole system is controlled at a central 
point, from which it is worked at the 
same time to its outermost mine recep- 
tacles, or from which by acting upon 
one of the many intermediate lines that 
particular group of mines may be put 
into action. 


This system is analogous to the 
organization of the means of war. The 
outermost mine receptacles are consti- 
tuted by the elements of which every 
organizer of military forces must play, 
namely, those elements which we have 
already divided into three great 
classes: psychical, experimental and 
scientific. These are in turn divided 
into species and sub-species converging 
at a sub-center as in a system of elec- 
trie wires. 


Looking at the diagram on the op- 
posite page, we see that every single 
element ‘‘A’’ is controlled by its own 
particular key ‘‘B’’ in a main key- 


board ‘‘C,’’ and that the whole then 
converges towards a second keyboard 
where the single psychical, experi- 
mental, and scientifie groups are each 
controlled by a particular key ‘‘D.’’ 
Lastly these three keys are connected 
at a final center ‘‘O’’ from which all 
are controlled. 


But this is not enough. 


Just as a mine receptacle contains a 
given quantity of explosives, having a 
given sphere of explosion and a given 
sphere of disturbance, so the various 
outermost elements of the system of 
technical organization contain various 
latent possibilities which are to be set 
free by pressing upon a central key if 
all are to be put in action; or by an 
intermediate key, if only those of a 
given group are to act; or by a key in 
the keyboard farthest from the main 
center, if only a single element, such 
as scientific, is to act. 

As in the ease of a system of mine 
receptacles the action of each single 
mine is determined in power by the 
quantity of the explosive and the qual- 
ity—for example, a given quantity of 
gelatine has a larger sphere of ex- 
plosion and disturbance than the same 
quantity of black powder, and two 
kilos of black powder than one kilo of 
the same powder. In like manner the 
range and efficacy of every single ele- 
ment is determined by its quality and 
quantity, which may be more or less 
good in the single individuals possess- 
ing them in different measure. It may 
be synthetically expressed in the con- 
ception of: Each one at the post where 
he is at his maximum efficiency. Of 


course this requires in the organizer 
that quality most of all necessary to 
him, namely: Great and unfailing in- 
tuition in choosing his collaborators 
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and in placing each one at the post for 
which his qualities most particularly 
fit him. 

If the matter be thus rationally ar- 
ranged, it is seen how well the whole 
is combined and how it must secure 
the best result, and how the elements 
act collectively or separately accord- 
ing to the key pressed upon. 

But in the system which we have 
described there is an advantageous ele- 
ment, which is lacking in the analogous 
system adopted for the mine recep- 
tacles. In fact the mine receptacles 
are controlled by electricity and their 
action is always the same whether the 
pressure on the governing key be 
heavy or light, whereas in the same 
system applied to the organization of 
the means of war, the pressure may 
and should be regulated. This fact is 
very important, for it prevents all the 
resources from being used up at one 
time, as happens in the case of mine 
receptacles. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE MEANS 


Let us consider two _ successive 
stages on the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween two belligerent forces, the first 
being the period of mobilization and 
the second that of the initial develop- 
ment of a real and proper action of 
war. 

However excellent may have been 
the plan of mobilization pre-estab- 
lished in time of peace, mobilization 
requires a certain amount of time, and 
during this period the frontier can- 
not be left unguarded. There must be 
a curtain of means at the frontier suf- 
ficient to allow of mobilization being 
carried out systematically. 

During mobilization it will be well 
to test the fighting efficiency of the 
whole organization on a war footing by 


means of opportune touches on th: 
tire keyboard. The pressure being 
moved from the various keys, « 
element must return to the exact | 

it started from. All must work to 
fection in every part of the vast 
ganism, which must move by virtu 

its own impulses, conscious, discip! 
and bearing authority over the masses 
The army at this time must be som: 
what under the stimulus given it 

its organizer, and all its energies 
most exaggerated in expectation of tly 
action. 

During the war, properly so-cal|; 
three hypotheses may be made; eith: 
there is a contemporaneous clash 
tween our own means and those of tly 
adversary, both sides taking the offens 
ive, or the enemy passes to the offensiv: 
while our own side remains on the di 
fensive, or vice-versa. 

Offensive war on both sides. Let \ 
examine the first case which is the most 
unlikely, that in which two nations co: 
temporaneously take the offensive. 

This is the case in which the orga: 
izer must put into action those keys 
on the effects of which he has based his 
plan, and by means of which he trusts 
to obtain the best results. It 
essential in this case to put in action 
those elements of surprise which must 
have been thought out and experi 
mented with secretly during the p 
riod of preparation in time of peac: 
In short all the organizer’s ability w 
be concentrated on producing the el: 
ment of surprise at the right mome: 


° 1 
IS aiso 


The unseasonable use of an impo! 
tant element of surprise during th 
progress of an action that is pure!) 
episodical, whatever great and ben 
ficient consequences it may have on 
the morale of one’s troops, is nine tim: 
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+ of ten wasted, since it gives the 

iemy the chance of seeking a remedy 
and exeogitating some means of neu- 
‘ralizing the effects of the surprise. 
Nor would it be prudent to stake all 
hopes of an eventual success on a sin- 
ole expedient of surprise, which once 
exploited and rendered valueless, 
should suddenly leave us unprovided 
with any other resource. 

On the other hand, it will be the 
luty of the organizer to meet every 
surprise on the part of the enemy 
where it is inevitable, by touching those 
keys in his organization by means of 
which it may be neutralized. This may 
be done by making ample use of reli- 
ible intelligence services from which 
he may obtain data and information, 
which may serve to give an idea—if 
only an approximate one—of the sur- 
prises being prepared by the enemy 
and aid him to counteract them. Or 
he may adopt the same expedients of 
surprise, resort to means of defense 
against them, or devise other and dif- 
ferent means of surprise not inferior 
in efficiency and in moral effect to 
those prepared by the enemy. 

Defensive war. Let us examine the 
second hypothesis in which the enemy 
passes to the offensive before our forces 
are ready to do likewise. 

This generally happens when our 
mobilization has suffered delays for 
technical and political reasons, such as 
the lack of opportune railways and 
trucks for swiftly conveying masses of 
troops from their peace quarters to the 
posts assigned them in the war. 

Among the political causes which 
may render it inevitable that the en- 
emy should have an advantage in pass- 
ing to the offensive is to be cited the 
case of a war of aggression secretly 
prepared for by the enemy, who cov- 


ertly or under pretence of peaceful 
maneuvers has amassed strong con- 
tingents of means before the real mo- 
bilization. 

Then there are geographical causes. 
The configuration of a country may 
render it inevitable that every move- 
ment of troops should be slower, de- 
spite the existing network of railways. 
The geographical position which may 
also afford the enemy an undoubted 
advantage, as happened with Germany 
at the beginning of the recent Euro- 
pean war, when having to carry on war 
on two fronts she took the offensive in 
France and kept the defensive against 
Russia. 

Be the causes what they will, if the 
enemy for whatever reason first takes 
the offensive, it is not said that the 
organizer cannot counteract this ad- 
vantage of time and maneuver with 
other expedients with which a perfect 
organization of his army can supply 
him. 

Therefore, the organizer by means of 
opportune touches, modified according 
to circumstances, on the keys govern- 
ing the ganglia of the organization 
may regain the advantage taken from 
him by the enemy’s initiative. 

Offensive war. But the most favor- 
able case is when the special conditions 
which may have hindered one’s own 
organization in the second case occur 
in the enemy’s camp. 

This is the case in which probably 
almost all events should urge the or- 
ganizer to throw into the field all those 
elements which may serve to annihilate 
all future initiative on the part of the 
adversary, and to make it possible to 
gain quick and definite success. If 
advantage be not taken of the situation 
this will mean the probable transforma- 
tion of a war of maneuver into a war 
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of position, with all the decrease of 
possiblities of a definite result often 
ending in a war of exhaustion out of 
which the victor issues but little better 
than the vanquished. This is the case 
in which the organizer is afforded the 
possibility of keeping pressure to bear 
on those elements by means of which 
the adversary is allowed no truce be- 
fore a definite suecess has been won. 


THE ORGANIZER 


In the army, the one who controls 
that central key of which we have 
spoken, and all the others of the key- 
board which is like the network of the 
nervous system of the army, should be 
the resultant as it were of all the best 
capacities of mind, will and heart that 
the nation can supply. 

Each of the organizer’s collaborators 
as well as all those under him has his 
functions according to his abilities and 
capacity ; each one is at his post as best 
serves for the perfect working of the 
whole complex system, which will work 
perfectly only if organic in its order 
of officers and authorities each of 
whom is chosen according to his real 
personal value. 


The sphere of explosion and disturb- 
ance, which we recognize in speaking 
of explosives, reflects as in a mirror the 
will of the organizer. 


Having adopted this form of com- 
parison, we will say that the hostilities 
are nothing but all the manifestations 
which occur during the time in which 
there lasts the pressure brought to 
bear by the organizer on the central 
key with all the variations due to the 
exigencies of the war. 


All the ability of the organizer lies 
in knowing how to touch the keys as 
required, and above all how to touch 








those keys the effects of which are m 
unforeseen by the enemy and wh 
have the effect of provoking suc! 
disarrangement of his system t! 
equilibrium ean only be regained b 
determined resistance. 

Continuing the analogy, we may ; 
that the length of the war and its end 
is almost necessarily represented 
these sufficient pressures, now slo 
now hastened, now heavy, now ligh} 
but which never cease, and which afte: 
a decisive phase gradually grow weake: 
and weaker till, through demobilizs 
tion, they restore those forces to the 
nation which mobilization had removed 
from their habitual seats. 

The wires which conduct the electric 
current in the system of mine fields are 
replaced in the organization of the 
army in war by the various means of 
communication, which are like the 
nervous system that is to convey the 
will of the brain (the organizer) to 
the single muscles (his subordinates 
so that they may fulfill their various 
functions. 

It is the organizer’s duty to ascertain 
that the whole organism is working per- 
fectly by frequent and also unexpected 
tests, by touching this or that key; or 
in other terms, by means of opportune 
inspections, personal control by trusted 
collaborators, and above all, partial 
trial mobilizations and maneuvers 
which are brought as nearly as pos- 
sible to the reality of the great and 
ever-increasing complexity of modern 
warfare. 


PRACTICAL REALIZATION OF THE SCHEME 


The question now spontaneously 


arises: How can we make a practical 
application of these ideas of equilib- 
rium and this comprehensive profitable 
employment of all the means of war, 
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whether they be seientifie or technical 
or experimental ? 

It is necessary before all to sanction 
‘his fundamental principle: 

The military authorities must have 
« perfect knowledge in peace time of 
all the various forms of activity and 
energy within the nation, without 
thereby imposing in peace time 
doqma or limitations in contrast with 
the feeling of intellectual liberty of the 
individual or with the idea of mod- 
ern civil life; while they must know 
how to direct every intellectual move- 
ment in order to use it in war and 
cause it to reach its greatest efficiency. 

It is as well, however, to premise 
that here it is only a question of the 
profitable practical employment of in- 
tellectual means, and not the other 
means of which the army disposes. 
The argument of the best arrangement 
and the most complete exploitation of 
the mass assigned to the latter varies 
according to the nation. 


Here, then, is the manner in which 
the scheme presented above could be 
realized : 

In order to have a correct knowledge 
of the various forms of activity within 
the nation, the military authorities 
must classify all the inhabitants ac- 
cording to their various professions, 
which they may do by availing them- 
selves of the existing official statistical 
lists prepared by the proper author- 
ities. 

Having thus obtained a clear idea of 
all the forms of activity, by means of 
the various governmental offices, civil 
authorities, institutions, universities, 
associations, ete., the military author- 
ities will make out a graduated list of 
moral and intellectual values in the 
case of those professions which require 





it, while by means of the usual mili- 
tary levies (in states where military 
service is obligatory) or by special 
medical visits in other states, will be 
ascertained the physical fitness of the 
citizens called upon to perform mili- 
tary service, properly so-called. It will 
be determined which individuals are 
the strongest and most fitted to take 
part in the army, and whom, in case 
of war, should remain on service at 
home aiding in various employments 
the work of the army actually engaged 
in fighting. 

In each profession three great 
groups would be distinguished: first of 
all the most eminent, those who can 
collaborate with the military author. 
ities in what concerns science and 
technics; a second group which will 
have to take part in the operations of 
the army; and a third group which 
will remain on service at home to aid 
the work of the army engaged in fight- 
ing. 

Of these last two groups, for the rea- 
sons given above, we do not intend to 
speak here. 

It is evident that by means of this 
classification we can assign the most 
natural posts to single individuals. 
And in the field armies we can place 
the soldiers in that branch and service 
which, through similarity of spirit, 
calling and profession best allow the 
full energy of each single individual to 
be exploited, and the maximum result 
obtained. 

In this way we shall not see a shop 
assistant become a radio telegraphist in 
war, or a lawyer or a doctor of litera- 
ture become an officer in the engineers 
corps, and soon. Thus a great amount 
of energy will be conserved. 
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INTELLECTUAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECH- 
NICAL MEANS 


In every civilized nation there are a 
great many intellectual people who are 
in more or less intimate relationship 
with one another, either through per- 
sonal friendship, or for the most part, 
through being connected with some 
university, institute or association. 

Every branch of science has a great 
number of followers, who with greater 
or lesser ability, contribute to the de- 
velopment of the science itself and are 
undoubtedly the representatives of the 
intellectual movement of the nation. 
We do not mean to speak only of pure 
science, but also of applied science, of 
technics and of all those manifestations 
of human activity which unite various 
persons in a constant and profitable 
work for the progress of science. 


It is clear, however, that in order to 
profit by collectivity, especially in time 
of war, the union of all these compe- 
tent people is needed so that from a 
continual, earnest and profound dis- 
cussion and a careful examination of 
the single problems may come forth 
that right and single solution which 
forms the best means for procuring the 
advancement of the entire national 
economy and the military organization 
as well. 

To individualize the single compe- 
tent persons, then, is the first duty in 
the period of preparation in time of 
peace, because the military authorities 
must know with certainty on what com- 
petent persons they may rely in case 
of need. 

This is not enough, however. To 
enable the mine to explode is needed 
the key which transmits the required 
energy. The military authorities, after 
having found out the most competent 
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persons, must propose a president °., 
them, one of undoubted patriotism, : 
whom in time of war they can give 
orders that are required to be tr: 
mitted to the single authorities in 
given branch of science. 

Be it well understood that this 
no way lessens the intellectual freed, 
of single students who, in time of peace 
are perfectly free to manifest thy 
mental activity as they like. It is o1 
that in ease of war their knowledg 
will not be wasted, so frequently an 
occurrence in the last war. By being 
known, they will be able to give the 
country the most important contribu 
tion that is asked of them. In time o} 
peace the different presidents ean con 
tribute by their consultations to th: 
preparation for the defense of the 
country. 

The work of individualizing the va 
rious competent persons and proposing 
a president, who is as it were the first 
immediate key which causes the mine 
to explode at the right moment, wil! 
in no way interfere with the intellec 
tual activity of the single students. 
since it may be carried out in a per 
fectly reserved manner, as is at pres 
ent done in those states where the fit 
citizen is assigned in case of war to 4 
given mobilized department. 

Thus there clearly appears the use- 
fulness of the scheme. In case of war 
the single competent individuals are 
already united in various groups, ac- 
cording to the branch of science to 
which they belong. At the head of 
these groups has already, as we have 
said, been placed a president whom we 
will call a secondary organizer. 

We shall thus have a certain num- 
ber of representatives of the various 
competent persons, who when the su- 
preme command has problems to solve, 
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problems which directly concern their 
iraneh of science, will convoke by or- 
der of the superior authorities the com- 
petent persons under them. 

But the supreme commander cannot 
direetly give each single secondary or- 
vanizer the necessary orders. It is 
necessary that the various secondary 
organizers according as they belong to 
and represent one of the psychical, ex- 
perimental, or scientific elements are 
erouped in these three great classes, 
over each of which is placed another 
president, whom we will call the chief 
organizer, who receives the orders di- 
rectly from the supreme command. 

Then by the side of these three chief 
organizers will be nominated a fourth 
chief organizer, who will put into mo- 
tion the great mass of the army, prop- 
erly so-called. 

Therefore, when face to face with 
the imperative need of solving a given 
problem of a psychical, experimental, 
or scientific nature, the supreme com- 
mand imparts the orders to the chief 
organizer concerned, and he immedi- 
ately transmits the order to the secon- 
dary organizers who convoke the vari- 
cus specialists, and thus the whole fol- 
lows an exact, logical and ordered 
course. 

CONCLUSION 


Here then in its essential and gen- 
eral outlines is this scheme which pur- 
poses to know and make use of all the 
living forees of the nation in order to 
be able to employ them in time of war. 

The problems are, therefore : 

1. To classify all the citizens of the 
nation according to the criterion of 
their ordinary profession. 

2. To choose from among the mem- 
bers of the various professions those 
who: 

a. On account of their greater com- 


petency, and their eminent gifts may 
be of special use for consultation and 
collaboration with the military author- 
ities ; 

b. On account of their physical fit- 
ness and robustness are more suited 
for forming part of the army, properly 
so-called ; 

c. And lastly those who, on account 
of their lesser fitness for the rough and 
wearing service in the trenches are em- 
ployed at home whether in the work- 
shops or in the fields, or elsewhere in 
order to give the rest of the population 
the help and support which are strictly 
necessary, and at the same time to sec- 
ond the work of the army engaged in 
fighting. 

In this way in every professional 
class three great groups would be dis- 
tinguished. Naturally, it will happen 
that in certain professions there will 
be a very small number of eminently 
competent persons and they will nearly 
all be absorbed by divisions b and c; 
but on the other hand we shall have, 
especially in the intellectual classes, a 
very high percentage of competent in- 
dividuals while divisions b and e¢ will 
be very small. 

Thus a just exploitation of every so- 
cial class will be obtained. The mili- 
tary authorities will know exactly upon 
what elements they can count, of what 
kind these elements are and their de- 
gree of potentiality. It will assure the 
advantage that any surprise whatever 
on the part of the enemy in one of the 
scientific or technical fields may at 

conee be individualized, examined and 
neutralized by other surprises which 
our own qualified men succeed in 
bringing to counter-balance them. 

From all this comes that perfect har- 
mony and just balance which more 
than any other thing contributes to the 
welfare and progress of every nation. 








Thinking in Terms of the Nation 
Lieut. Com. George E. Brandt, U. S. Navy 


Our prime need as a nation is that every American 
should understand and work with his fellow-citizens, get- 
ting into touch with them, so that by actual contact he 
may learn that fundamentally he and they have the same 
interests, needs, and aspirations.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





|E who dons the uni- 
| form of military serv- 
| ice does not put away 
the mantle of the 
citizen. He retains in 
full the joint interests 
and_ responsibilities 
| which make the kin- 
ship of all citizens. 
This thought should 
ever be uppermost. 
As a necessity to his professional use- 
fulness, the officer must constantly re- 
mind himself that the military estab- 
lishment is only a tool 

for impressing the 












avoid centering our thoughts upon ow: 
selves and our immediate associations 
to the practical exclusion of many o| 
the other various factors which form 
our national life. A man to be of 
greatest usefulness must be broad in 
his sympathies, far-reaching in his 
knowledge and skilled in adapting him 
self to changing circumstances. Hence, 
we must give thought to these things 
if we want good military character and 
good national character. 
Unfortunately, in the military sery 
ice, whether Army or Navy, there are 
influences at 
which tend to narrow 


work 





will of the nation. In 
our country the will 
of the nation is the 
will of the people. 
The men within 
the military estab- 


No 
fine 


man’s 
and 


mind is so 
efficient 
further study and dis- 
cipline will not improve it 


the outlook of the in- 
dividual. The effects 
of these influences are 
often hidden 
their operation may 
unnoticed. It 


that 


and 


pass 





lishment come from 
the people. They re- 
main a part of the people. The char- 
acter of our Army and Navy, therefore, 
must reflect the character of the Ameri- 
ean people—American ideas, ideals, 
and thoughts. Consequently, it is im- 
portant that we recognize the relation- 
ship between a man’s thought and 
his character. As a man thinks so will 
he be. It is good advice to guard our 
thoughts and to hold them high. 

It seems appropriate to caution in 
this connection that care be taken to 
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is, however, necessary 

that we 
them and that we meet 
practical way. 

First, it is required that the mind 
be so intensely applied to the study of 
professional matters and the perform- 
ance of immediate duties, and these 
studies and duties may be so largely 
extended, because of their complex 
nature and the ever-changing aspect 
of their inter-relations, that even the 
most active mind often finds these 
things sufficient for almost complete 


recognize 


them in a 
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employment. Consequently, there can 
be little cause for wonder that there is 
» tendeney in many officers to neglect 
their broader relationships with our na- 
tional life. In an absorbing applica- 
tion to details one is apt to forget that 
the details are only parts of a greater 
whole. However well these details may 
be mastered there may still be lacking 
that coordination and that reference to 
the whole which are so necessary to ef- 
fective promotion of nativnal policies. 

Second, the social life centering 
around Navy yards, Army posts, and 
like places tends strongly to exclusive- 
ness or to the formation of a special 
military set. This is not from choice 
but it is the natural outcome of cireum- 
stances. It could hardly be otherwise. 
If indeed a remedy seems desirable no 
simple one suggests itself. 

Third, the life on board ship or in 
a military unit, by the very nature of 
things, compels men to live with their 
work and to spend long periods of 
time with the same associations, twenty- 
four hours a day, every day. Such a 
condition presents few opportunities 
for variety or for the development of 
larger relationships. On the contrary, 
it creates a strong disposition towards 
the narrowing of interests. 

We are faced today as never be- 
fore with the compelling necessity to 
prevent the evils which might come 
from the operation of the tendencies 
mentioned. The key to the solution of 
the problem is to be found in educa- 
tional processes involving right think- 
ing. Through thought and study we 
ean develop character broader than the 
accident of environment. Surely we 
ean do so if we direct our thought to 
bigger things and expand our interests. 
The human instrument has many 


strings and a man to realize a com- 
plete life must play them all. Let our 
thinking be not only of ourselves, but 
also of others and of our relations with 
others. Let us realize that fellow-feel- 
ing is necessary to successful leader- 
ship. By fellow-feeling is meant that 
mutual kindness and respect, that sense 
of common duties and common inter- 
ests, without which the cooperative ac- 
tion of many individuals cannot be 
successfully secured. 

There is no reason why the officer, 
growing in character, should grow 
away from his associates. On the con- 
trary, unless he develops this fellow- 
feeling, along with other qualities, he 
is certain to fall short of his possibili- 
ties. It isa matter of mental attitude, 
forcibly confirming the view so often 
expressed that mental attitudes de- 
termine character. Furthermore, this 
fellow-feeling translates character into 
leadership and moulds the units of an 
organization into an harmonious whole. 
Ultimately the organization takes on 
the character of the leader. 

There is no reason why this mental 
attitude of fellow-feeling should be con- 
fined to one’s immediate associates. It 
would seem that the broader and no 
less valuable application is to be found 
in extending it to include the nation. 

There must be fellow-feeling for all 
citizens. It is certainly important that 
we get the right mental attitude not 
only towards the service but also to- 
wards the nation. The mind should be 
disciplined to think clearly without un- 
due pressure from prejudice, sympathy 
or personal wishes. The open mind 
comes not naturally but only from ex- 
perience, hard thinking and firm dis- 
cipline. There must be no slowing up 
of effort. No man’s mind is so fine and 
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efficient that further study and dis- 
cipline will not improve it. 

The best of schools is found in per- 
sonal contact with other minds. We 
must go out among the people and get 
their point of view from association. 
Thus only will we discover that one- 
ness of interests which constitutes the 
greatness of our people and the unity 
of our nation. There has been much 
written and spoken of the need of edu- 
eating the public to the wants of the 
Army and Navy. Real as this need may 
be it is no more real than the need 
of educating ourselves to the wants of 
the American people. As long as we 
maintain the appearance of exclusive- 
ness, as long as the people feel that 
we hold interests apart frum their own, 
just so long will the public continue 
in an attitude of indifference towards 


military affairs. An eminent journa| 
once, addressing a company of edito) 
said: ‘‘It is necessary that you lea 
by personal contact the capacity ay 
taste of your readers. Only throu 
understanding and sympathizing wi: 
their ideas and aspirations can you a; 
peal to them and hold their interes: 
You must be one with them. The eas) 
chair editor will 
readers. ’’ 

We should, every one of us, estab 
lish as many contacts as possible with 
as many different kinds of people as 
possible. It makes little difference 
what we do provided we do something 
Our contacts can thus cover the nation 


have  easy-chair 


like a net and convert passive indiffer- 
ence, wherever found, into active en- 
thusiasm. 


D 


Pacifists Provoke War Says Chamberlain 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British foreign sec- 
retary, at the annual dinner of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, on May 8, argued that the most pro- 
found pacifists were apt to be also the most aggres- 
sive people. No foreign secretary, he added, could 
survive a few months’ experience and not feel that 
those who were the most profound pacifists were 
quite likely to be those who urged upon him a course 
most certainly provocative of international trouble. 

‘*Let us go into the world,’’ Mr. Chamberlain con- 
tinued, ‘‘encouraging others to take steps that are 
necessary in our own country ; put them in an equally 
satisfactory way of progress, and let us resolve, as 
the greatest world need is peace, that we will give an 
example not merely in our foreign policy, but in our 
relations one with another, as between class and class 
and in every section of the community.”’ 





Accompanying Arms for Infantry 


ET accompany- 


ing weapon for In- 
fantry became firmly 
established as a ne- 
cessity in the World 
war. Since the war 
~ all nations have been 
| striving to pro- 
duce an accompany- 
ing arm which will 
meet aS many re- 
quirements of the ideal as possible. 
A thorough study of these accompany- 
ing arms is made by Major Biswang 
in a reeent book. 
While his opinions, 








with its own resources, even without 
the artillery or tanks. The qualities to 
be possessed by any so-called accom- 
panying arm may be stated, succinctly, 
as follows: 

1, It must be able to enter action 
immediately, at any time needed, and 
therefore must be especially mobile 
over all kinds of terrain. 

2. It must be an integral part of 
the Infantry organization so as to be 
at its entire and exclusive disposal. 

3. Necessarily, it must effectively 
combat targets which escape fire of 
supporting artillery, 
a condition fre- 





perhaps, do not rep- 
resent unanimity of 
French thought on 
the subject yet a 
definite conclusion is 
reached as to what is 
needed and possible 


The accompanying gun 
should be capable of 
attacking stationary 
nests of resistance, 
tanks and airplanes 


quently encountered 
by Infantry. 

4. Its attack must 
be limited to tar- 
gets with narrow 
fronts and with no 





to be manufactured 
in the way of an accompanying gun 
for Infantry. 

It is accepted as fact, that despite 
the immense and formidable array of 
arms that cooperate in the battle area 
—the artillery of all calibres, the at- 
tack and bombing airplanes, the 
tanks, machine guns, the 37-mm. guns, 
the Stokes mortars and the flame pro- 
jectors—the Infantry must frequent- 
ly, both in offensive and defensive 
combat, rely upon itself alone, and that 
aS a consequence it must be supplied 
with firing weapons assigned as part 
of its organization and of sufficient 
power to permit it to lead the action 


great depth, because 
of the difficulty of 
ammunition supply. 

5. The arm must be able to destroy, 
or at least neutralize, all the local ob- 
stacles, such as machine gun positions, 
positions of other guns, advance obser- 
vation posts, centers of resistance, and 
tanks. 

PRESENT ACCOMPANYING ARMS 

The two accompanying arms now in 
use by the French army, and also by 
the American Army, are the 37-milli- 
meter gun and the Stokes mortar. A 
brief resumé of the characteristics of 
these two weapons is pertinent. 

The 37-mm. gun has ample mobil- 
ity, but there is some delay in its go- 


‘A review of “Les Engins d’accompagnement en France et a l’Etranger” by Com- 
mandant Biswang, French Army, a book which appeared serially in the Revue Militaire 


Générale in 1924. 
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ing into position partly because of the 
prudence required in selecting its po- 
sition. The disposition to attract hos- 
tile fire makes it vulnerable; this pre- 
cludes its use in the very front line, 
a prescription which is placed in the 
French regulations. The lightness of 
its projectile adds to its mobility, yet 
a defect is the lack of power of that 
projectile. The immediate supply of 
ammunition provided by the French 
is 384 rounds, of which 64 rounds are 
provided by the gun crew, a fact 
which requires economy in the use of 
its fire. 


The gun has extreme precision, per- 
mitting one gun to cover a particular 
target; it excels in firing through em- 
brasures; it permits of fire between 
combat groups, and of overhead fire 
with certain limitations. Great rapid- 
ity of ranging, facilitated by the tra- 
verse of 600 mils without moving the 
tripod, and a high rate of fire—20 
rounds per minute for effect—per- 
mit of accomplishment of purpose, 
then a speedy change of position for 
self-protection from hostile artillery 
fire. Its maximum range is 2,400 
meters and its useful range is 2,000 
meters, thus allowing supporting 
fire from positions a short distance in 
rear of the front line elements. Its 
equipment for indirect fire makes pos- 
sible such fire when terrain is favor- 
able, but owing to its flat trajectory 
it is handicapped in this respect. 

The Stokes 
like the 37-mm. gun, is relatively port- 
able. It can be moved on a one-horse 
cart, or be carried by three men, 
though five are actually needed. This 
mortar can follow the riflemen under 
all conditions, but ordinarily it must 
move more slowly. It is vulnerable be- 


8§1-millimeter mortar, 
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cause of its attractiveness for hostile 
fire, and hence cannot be used ad\ 
tageously in the very front line. 

Its projectiles, heavy, though p: 
able, are far inferior to the 37-n 
gun in this respect, and the diffieu 
of ammunition supply is another r 
son why the mortar cannot be us 
effectively from position in the fro: 
line. The projectile does not produc 
the desired destructive effect, and 
useless against dug-outs. For pro 
jecting smoke and gas shells it is valu 
able. The ammunition supply pr 
vided for by the French organizatio: 
necessitates economy in its use. Ther 
are 192 rounds per piece available, of 
which 12 boxes of four rounds eac! 
are on the mortar cart, 20 boxes on 
the ammunition cart, and the remain 
ing 64 rounds in the combat train 
Only 24 rounds of this, brought by six 
carriers, each with two boxes weigh 
ing 59.4 pounds, are near the mortar 
in immediate action, and these few 
rounds represents only one minute of 
firing at the ordinary rate. 

The mortar has mediocre precision 
Its probable errors are 22 meters in 
range and 7 meters in deflection at 
1,000 meters range; and 32 meters in 
range and 10 meters in deflection at 
1,400 meters range. The great errors 
are due to the temperature and hu- 
midity effects on the powder, and of 
the wind pressure on the projectile in 
flight. The aiming gear is more or 
less defective. Hence, having so lit- 
tle precision and such a small supply 
of ammunition available, it is neces- 
sary to limit the fire to absolutely 
necessary The mortar has a 
minimum range of 300 meters and a 
maximum of 1,900 meters, with a use- 
ful range of 1,600 meters. When ammu- 


cases. 
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nition has been collected, however, the 
mortar is able to assist materially by 
barrage fire, because of its rapidity of 
fre. Owing to its curved trajectory 
it is always able to fire over its own 
troops or over a mask, which makes 
it an especially good weapon in trench 
warfare. 


The Stokes mortar and the 37-mm. 
gun are both difficult to use, one be- 
cause of its great inaccuracy, the 
other because of its flat trajectory. 
Both are very vulnerable, because of 
their limited range they are obliged 
to go into position in close proximity 
to the front line. Both are slow in 
getting into action inasmuch as the 
methods of supply and replenishment 
of ammunition are primitive and in- 
sufficient. They are far from solving 
the problem of accompanyment, and 
are destined to be replaced by arms 
that will be more adequate to fill the 
needs of the Infantry. 


THE THEORY OF TACTICAL USE 


The battalion commander must 
often determine the means for silenc- 
ing the fire of the enemy when his 
companies are held up by centers of 
resistance located beyond 600 to 800 
meters. He should utilize his machine 
guns, mortars and cannon for this pur- 
pose, for he alone is the master of 
their fire. He does not accomplish 
this by distributing these weapons 
among his company commanders, for 
a single directing head is necessary to 
coordinate the mass effect of their 
fire to assure their proper fire direc- 
tion in combat and to adapt them to 
the needs of movement. The man- 
euver of the battalion commander is 
the maneuver of fire, and he must 
have the means of his fire-power well 
in hand. It is an exceptional case 


when the whole of the combat is out 
of sight of the battalion commander, 
and only in this exceptional case is he 
justified in abandoning the idea of 
centralizing his fire. The command- 
ing officer of the machine gun com- 
pany holds a position as chief of staff 
vf the battalion commander in the 
matter of fire of the battalion, a réle 
similar to that held by the command- 
ing officer of the divisional artillery 
in relation to the general commanding 
the division. 


ORGANIZATION IN FRANCE 


In 1917, the mortar was rapidly re- 
placing the 37-mm. gun, but when 
open warfare came into its own the 
gun, because of comparative ease of 
transport of ammunition, survived 
along with the mortar. The two 
weapons became a part of the bat- 
talion and a section consisting of one 
gun and one mortar was made an in 
tegral part of the machine gun com- 
pany. 

On January 1, 1922, a new organi- 
zation was effected, and the 37-mm. 
gun and Stokes again became part of 
the headquarters company of special- 
ists in which they became a ‘“‘regi- 
mental section of accompanying 
arms.’’ The section is divided into 
two groups, one of 37-mm. guns and 
one of mortars. This organization 
recognizes the dissimilarity of the 
characteristies of these two arms, for 
the gun and the mortar must neces- 
sarily go into battery against differ- 
ent objectives. It also permits of a 
systematic concentration of the fire 
of the mortar. 

The new organization provides for 
varied grouping combinations. Now 
the colonel can assign one 37-mm. gun 
to each battalion, or two, or even 
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three, to the attacking battalions, and 
is able to assign the whole group of 
mortars to the battalion which has to 
cover dead angles or excavations. A 
disposition frequently used is this: 
The group of mortars is attached to 
one of the two battalions in the as- 
sault echelon; two guns, under the 
group commander, but one detailed to 
each of the two battalions in the as- 
sault echelon; the third gun, under 
the gun captain, is assigned to the 
battalion of the second echelon. Ex- 
tra messengers are allotted to facili- 
tate coordinated control of the guns. 

The French regulations recognize 
that the 37-mm. gun and the Stokes 
mortar are far from satisfactory in 
meeting all the needs of the Infantry 
as accompanying arms, so they pro- 
vide two supplementary means: the 
tank (rarely assigned) and the im- 
mediate accompanying artillery. The 
regulations prescribe that the accom- 
panying artillery is used only after 
the direct support of artillery cannot 
be secured, i. e., after the Infantry 
has passed the hostile first position 
and close liaison has become difficult. 
The accompanying artillery is under 
the orders of the artillery unit com- 
mander, cooperating with the In- 
fantry commander. 

The author draws the conclusion 
that the field gun is not an ideal ac- 
companying gun, any more than is the 
37-mm. gun or the mortar. Not being 
present with the Infantry all the time 
it fails to satisfy one of the require- 
ments of accompanying arms, as well 
as having extreme vulnerability and 
difficulties of ammunition supply. 


THE GUN TO BE SOUGHT 


Following a review of accompany- 
ing guns of other nations, Major Bis- 


wang discusses his idea of the acco: 
panying gun of the future. He sta‘ 
that the present accompanying wea 
ons have had their day and are n 
nothing more than a temporary co: 
promise. New arms must be soug! 
for and adopted, and to this end t! 
experts in ordnance design in 
countries are bending their energic< 
The ideal solution is a single gu: 
capable of attacking not alone t! 
stationary nests of resistance, wheth: 
sheltered or not, in dead angles or no! 
but also tanks and airplanes. Defens 
against the tanks and airplanes must 
be provided throughout the whol 
length and depth of the battlefield 
Besides designing the gun it is neces 
sary to unify the ammunition, to 
simplify the training of personne! and 
the operation of the gun, and, of much 
importance, to limit the excessive 
draft on the personnel of Infantry 
service to handle the extra weapon. 
Tests have shown that machine guns 
of at least 13-mm. caliber are neede«! 
against airplanes, and still heavier 
guns of 20-mm. ealiber are needed to 
The 
accompanying gun for the Infantry 


perforate the armor of tanks. 


should by all means be an anti-tank 
gun, even though it may be unsuited 
to combat airplanes, and it must pos- 
sess the qualities of both flat trajec- 
tory and curved fire for this and other 
purposes. 

The author believes the gun should 
have a minimum range of 2,000, and a 
most effective range of 2,500 meters 
to allow it to deliver its fire from the 
second echelon. It must permit of a 
practical rate of fire of from 10 to 15 
rounds a minute; and it must be suf. 
ficiently accurate to put out of action 
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a definitely located local objective by 
careful observed fire with about 20 
rounds. 

The gun must have efficiency of fire 
effect against walls, personnel and 
tanks. To accomplish this it could 
have a ealiber of 7 to 8 centimeters, 
fire a projectile of from 8.8 to 9.9 
pounds, have a muzzle velocity of 
about 400 m/s, and still not weigh 
more than 660 pounds. In order to 
vet mobility for a gun of this type re- 
course must be had to mechanical 
traction, to eliminate vulnerability of 
animal-drawn vehicles, and to secure 
more speed in movement. A cater- 
pillar traetor, partly armored, of 
width of a machine gun cart, would 
permit movement of both the gun and 
its ammunition caissons over Infantry 
trails and over light bridges. In ad- 
dition drag-ropes must be provided 
for use in case of movement over very 
rough terrain and for movement into 
battery in difficult places. In order to 
decrease vulnerability when in posi- 
tion, the wheels must be of the small- 
est possible diameter consistent with 
permitting firing at high angles. 

The ammunition supply problem 
will be solved in a measure by the in- 
creased accuracy and effectiveness of 
the gun’s fire. Two types of ammuni- 
tion, only, should be provided: the 
high explosive for use against per- 
sonnel, ete., and the other for penetra- 
tion of tanks. There should be but 
two classes of propelling charges, one 
for the flat trajectory fire and one for 
curved fire. The gun must have lay- 
ing apparatus for indirect fire, and it 
must have a wide horizontal field of 
fire, as much as 45 degrees on each 
side of the axis. 


ORGANIZATION AND TACTICAL USE 


When such a gun shall have been 
invented it should be an integral part 
of the Infantry organization. Four 
or six guns should constitute the bat- 
tery for each Infantry regiment. The 
personnel of the battery should be ar- 
tillerymen, a point on which the au- 
thor comments by saying that ‘‘our 
minds must be able to adapt them- 
selves to the needs of the time.’’ The 
advantage of this arrangement will be 
that the liaison between the Infantry 
and its close supporting guns will be 
facilitated. A suggestion is also made 
that an additional battery be assigned 
to the division for use as a training 
center or for such special attachment 
as the division commander may desire 
to make. The field artillery, with its 
75’s, will be exempted by this arrange- 
ment from the detachment of its guns 
and batteries for accompaniment, 
thereby eliminating the serious objec- 
tion often raised by artillerymen. 

EXPERIMENTS IN FRANCE 

In France today there are being 
conducted experiments to produce 
two accompanying weapons: a light 
howitzer, for curved fire, more ac- 
curate than the Stokes mortar; and a 
machine gun of 13-mm. caliber for use 
against airplanes and for possible use 
against tanks. The tests made of the 
various mortars indicate that a final 
solution on a satisfactory mortar will 
soon be reached. The author, how- 
ever, does not see in these experiments 

a solution, for there is no provision 
made for direct fire against tanks or 
for fire through embrasures. He 
states that anti-aircraft machine guns 
eannot be used with satisfaction 
against tanks. Even though these 
two weapons be adopted, he believes 
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that the 37-mm. gun must again be 
called into the organization. The re- 
sult will be that the Infantry will be 
equipped the 
weapons as at present and in addition 


with same class of 


an anti-aircraft machine gun. 

All of the interesting parts of the 
discussion of Major Biswang’s book 
cannot be included in such a brief re- 
sumé. We will close this review with 


a few direct quotations: 


In the race for improvements, which 
is the penalty of the ‘‘war of ma- 
teriel,’’ as all conflicts between na- 
tions will become more and more, and 
before directing the activity of de- 
signers toward ‘‘super guns’’ which 
can seldom be used in the wide spaces 
of modern battlefields, let us give the 
Infantry all the equipment which it 
needs and which is still lacking, for 
it will bear the brunt of the struggle 
in the future, as it has always done 
in the past. Such equipment includes: 
an improved automatic rifle, a V. B. 
grenade having a better range, an 
anti-aircraft machine gun, and an ac- 
companying gun really worth the 


for Infantry 


name, but for Heaven’s sake do 
burden it with superfluous arms s 
as the anti-tank machine gun, armo 
machine gun on caterpillar treads 
others. 

To place too high an estimate 
material equipment is only a dang 
ous Utopian dream, for such equ 
ment, no matter how formidable, 
nothing in itself and has no powe: 
its own. It does not have and nev 
will have any value except that du 
the quality and the quantity of t! 
combatants who operate it. While it 
prepares for the maneuver, of course, 
it does not earry on; and this man 
euver is irresistible and triumphant 
only when it is led by numerous, wel! 
trained and thoroughly seasoned |) 
fantrymen. 

Today, more than yesterday, and 
much less so tomorrow, the Infantry 
man (and when that times comes ther 
will never be too many of them) wil! 
have to advance with bared breasts at 
certain points of the battlefield and 
drive the enemy out of his positions, 
in spite of the formidable increase in 
murderous armament. For the In 
fantry alone is capable of occupying 
conquering and holding terrain. 
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Lincoln’s Unique Letter 


One of the great treasures of the J. P. Morgan 
Library is the following unique letter written by 


President Lincoln: 


Hon. Secretary of War: 
My Dear Sir: 


Executive Mansion, 
November 13, 1861. 


Please have the Adjutant General ascertain whether 


2nd Lieut. - 


fantry, is not entitled to promotion. 


he is. 


——_—— of Co. 


— Regiment, In- 
His wife thinks 


Please have this looked into. 


A. LINCOLN. 











Incidents in Aguinaldo’s Capture 
Col. W. C. Brown,’ Retired 


future his- 


wary HES the 


torian prepares a 
synopsis of the no- 
\ table exploits of our 
Army in war, in the 
achieving of which 
the participants have 
—to quote from the 








Congressional Medal 
of Honor statute— 
distinguished _them- 


selves conspicuously by gallantry and 
intrepidity at the risk of ‘ife 
ind beyond the call of duty, the cap- 


above 


ture of Aguinaldo at Palanan, Luzon, 
March 23, 1901, will be given a place 
well toward the top of the list. 

In faet, the proceeding was so au- 
dacious, and savored so much of wild 
stories of fiction, that for years many 
good people in the United States re- 
fused to eredit it, and expressed the 
that the affair 
argely a fake and that Aguinaldo was 
a party to his own capture. 


opinion whole was 


This event was brought to mind re- 
cently by the writer having been so 
fortunate as to secure some photos 
never before given to the press, and in 
presenting which, without in any way 
attempting to give a history of the ex- 
ploit, we give below some of the hither- 
to unpublished 
with it. 

Those who may desire a connected 
account will find an outline of it in 
the official reports of the War Depart- 
ment of 1901; more complete narra- 
tives in General Funston’s official re- 
port published in the Army and Navy 
Journal of July 20, 1901; in Chapter 


incidents connected 


VIII of his‘ 


in his magazine articles in Everybody's 


‘Memories of Two Wars’”’ 


magazine for September and October, 
1901, and in Aguinaldo’s ‘*The Story 
of My Capture,’’ in the same magazine 
for August, 1901. 

A still more detailed narrative ap 
peared in a 176-page pamphlet pub 
lished in Manila in 1902 by one of the 
chief figures, Lazaro Segovia, who had 
the 
Spanish army, a Philippine insurgent, 


in turn been a first sergeant in 
and, after his surrender, a secret ser 
staff, 


and the value of whose services in sue 


ice man on General Funston’s 
cessfully carrying out the objects ot 
the expedition the General sums up in 
his report by saying: 

**In addition to the officers the man 
who especially distinguished himself 
was the Spaniard, Lazaro Segovia. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that 
without this man the expedition would 
probably have been a failure. 

‘His ingenuity in deceiving the na- 





General Funston Aboard the U. 
boat “Vicksburg” 


S. Gun- 


1 Late Inspector of Fourth (Funston’s) District, Northern Luzon. 
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Prominent Figures in the Capture 


Left to right: First Sergt. Pedro Bustos, “Colonel” 


Aguinaldo’s 


Hilario Tal Placido, and Lazaro Segovia 


tives, and his assistance in planning 
were invaluable. His courage and en- 
durance were phenomenal.’’ 

Segovia’s loyalty to the United 
States proved eventually to be his un- 
doing. He 
1910 by some of his old enemies. 

The writer, on General Funston’s 
staff at the time, was present at the 
decoding of Aguinaldo’s captured cor- 
respondence, and was with the expedi- 


was assassinated about 


tion (though not a member of it) on 
the trip around Luzon except during 
the terribly hard starvation march up 
the coast and the eapture. 

A part of what follows is 
taken from my diary and - 
from an account (O. K.’d by 
General Funston) which I 
wrote at the time and mailed 
to Colonel Roosevelt. It was 
probably the first account 
mailed to the United States. 

With the exception of Cap- 
tain Barry, eommanding the 
Vicksburg, none of the offi- 
cers and ¢rew were aware of 
our mission before we em- 
barked, and the mission was 
not announced until just as 
we were leaving Manila and 


surrection. 


Capture 


there were no opportun 
for communicating wit! 
shore. 

Lieut. Burton J. Mit 
aide to the General, had 
kodak 


earried 


cured a small 


films which was 
the way to Palanan, w! 
valuable photos were tak 
most of which appear in 
General’s magazine arti 
above mentioned. 
The Macabebe 


spoke the language of t! 


Se 


hereditary enemy, the Tag 
alos, the leaders of the 
This insurrection, it w 


be reealled, started in the suburbs 


Manila the evening of February 


1899, and was carried on at first 


large bodies of insurgent troops, bu 


soon degenerated into a guerilla wa 


fare. 


forms 


Dressed partly in insurgent uw 


and partly simply as arm 


peasants, the Macabebes readi 


passed 


as insurgent reinforcement 


for Aguinaldo. 


If the expedition could have bee: 


loaded 


baneas, at sea 





into native sailing boats, o 


it would have reduc 


At Polillo in Quest of Bancas 
Major W. C. Brown in center 














amount of tiresome marching re- 
red, and facilitated the deception 
he natives at Casiguran. To that 
we put in at Polillo where we pur- 
sed baneas and a number of sacks 
ative rice, all of which was the next 
unfortunately lost at sea, necessi- 
ng a corresponding change of plans. 
Having safely landed the expedition 
it twenty miles south of Casiguran 
2 a. m., March 14, the Vicksburg 
«i out to sea and circling around 
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Vicksburg 


ing to the story coneocted, had 
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ant Colonel Novicio, an insurgent, who 
some months previously had been tried 
by a military commission for having 
buried alive one of the prisoners cap- 
tured near Baler with the party of 
Lieut. J. C. Gillmore of the Navy. 


the natives further the 


proceeded to 


Two deceive 


Casiguran 


bay on March 18 (remaining until the 
24th) to make inquiries concerning the 
five American prisoners who, accord 


been 








Lieutenant Colonel Novicio (Insurgent) being Awarded a 99-Year Sentence 


He was a prisoner at Baler and the illustration shows him (dressed in white) receiving 
the sentence, which is being published by the Commanding Officer, Captain Detchmendy 


cast anchor in Baler bay the following 
noon. During our stay here, to pre- 
ent any possibility of the real mission 
if the Vicksburg being known, no com- 
munication between ship and _ shore 
was permitted except by officers. The 
fact that the military passengers, Capt. 
H. C. Hodges, Jr., 22d Infantry, and 
myself, had been sent to Baler in the 
performance of military duties was ac- 
cepted as a sufficient exeuse for the 
presence of the gunboat. 

We had brought with us the sentence 
to 99 years’ imprisonment of Lieuten- 





carried off by insurgents and who, we 
knew the 
would be told, were being carried off 
to the north. The town 
pactly built little village of about 120 
houses, but deserted by its inhabitants, 
who had fled to the mountains when 
the Vicksburg had entered the harbor 
The extreme timidity of the natives 
was such that it was only after the 
most persevering efforts and energetic 
display of white flags that we got in 
touch with them. 

We finally succeeded however, and 


presidente of Casiguran 


was a com- 
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by liberal presents of hard bread, ac- 
centuated by the strong curiosity of the 
native, in prevailing on three of them 
to come aboard where their inquisitive- 
ness was the source of no little amuse- 
ment. They were questioned closely by 
us to ascertain whether a company of 


off Palanan on 
aboard Funston, 


Mareh 25 


his 


to take 
M 
bebes, and prisoners, should the: 


officers, 


successful. 

About 1 o’eclock on that day Captain 
Barry eame to his cabin and remarke: 
hurriedly to me that a column 










Peuaran 


sartlsides : 


° 100 


50 









olillo 


Syrotito OCEAN 


Dinundungan - Smiles S.of Palanan 
Dibaca!~6 miles S.of Palanan 


PACIFIC 


250 














insurgents with American prisoners 
had been seen, but they lied so cleverly 
that although we found subsequently 
that the expedition had for two days 
been guests of the town, no reply or 
hint that they let drop gave us the 
slightest information on that score. 

It had previously been arranged 
that the Vicksburg should appear 


smoke, evidently a signal, could ly 
seen on the beach which at that tim: 
was some fifteen or more miles distan! 
We all hastened to the bridge, and 
Lieut. (now Admiral) A. T. Long and 
myself, he with the ship’s telescope anc 
I with my 16-power binoculars, vain!) 
tried to locate the signal smoke, bu' 
failed to do so. The situation for 
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moments was extremely tense, and 
were about to conclude that we were 
i¢ in to the shore too and 
id ‘‘flush the game.’’ Subsequently 
learned that the column of smoke at 


soon 
”? 


st went up satisfactorily, but almost 
mediately a strong wind spread the 


oke along the beach making it in- 
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nal flag. The wild shouting and cheer 
ing with which this news was greeted 
rang through the gunboat 


deck 


and which 
from 


quarter to fo’ eastle, re 
lieving the tense situation, ean well be 
imagined, for we all realized that it 


presaged an early cessation of the guer 


rilla warfare which through moun 














Company of Maccabebe Scouts Which Captured Aguinaldo 


The principal figures in the group taken on deck are: Hilario Tal Placido (in 
the white coat), the ostensible commander of the Scouts posing as reinforce 
ments for Aguinaldo; to his right, Cecelio Segismundo, the messenger from 
Aguinaldo who betrayed his Chief; and to his left, Pedro Bustos, the brave old 
first sergeant, who had served for twenty years in a native regiment under the 
Spaniards. Physically frail but with a loyalty evinced in his reply when 
asked by Funston for his views concerning the expedition: “My General, | 
cannot speak for the others; but for myself I am a soldi-r of the United 
States!” 


to 
detected a small white patch on the 
beach and a moment later noticed that 
it moved, so I announced that 
kind of a signal could be seen. 

We were slowly moving in toward 
the shore and one of the ship’s signal 
men soon made out the message, ‘‘ We 
have him,’’ 


visible us. Presently, however, I tains, swamps and rice paddies 


gradually filling both hospitals 


some cemeteries. 


aboard. 


being wigwagged from Emilio Aguinaldo, guarded by 


shore, a bedsheet being used for a sig- tenant Mitchell Being the 





waged for over a year and which was 


The Vicksburg anchored, small boats 
were lowered, and the ship’s senior 
officers went ashore to bring the party 
The first boat brought Senor 
Lieu- 


senior 
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commissioned of- 
ficer aboard, I 
went to the head 
of the gangway 
to the 
distingished pris- 
oner. By a streak 
of good fortune 
Captain 


receive 


Hodges 
(now brigadier 
general, retired), 
the other 
Regnlar Army 


passenger 


only 


aboard, was 
with his 
camera and [ am 
indebted to him 
for the ‘‘snap 
shot’’ of Agui- 
naldo as he stepped aboard. 

The pent-up feelings of the crew 
gave way at this juncture in cheers 
from lusty throats, doubtles§ con- 
tributing to the prisoner’s discom- 
fiture, for at this instant he appeared 
to me a somewhat ‘‘scared hombre,’’ 
for he probably had visions of joining 
some fifty or more of his subordinates 
then in exile at Guam, a fate which 
the average Filipino seemed to fear 
more than death itself. 

In embarking from shore he had be- 


on 
hand 


Aguinaldo 


Lieutenant Mitchell 
looking down 


in Aguinaldo’s 





Boarding 
March 25, 1901 


_Capture 





come thorou 
soaked, so A 
tant 
Rogers took 
down to the 
in, 


Paym: 


gave 
some dry clot 
and he was 
and 
that 
Wo 


sured 
formed 
probably 
soon see his f: 
ily, then in ) 
nila. 

Aguinaldo 
the 
age Was assig! 
to the 
mess with Gi 
eral Funsto 
Captain Hodges and myself, and 
our second meal he laid aside | 
knife and fork in the midst of th 
repast made a neat 
expressing his appreciation of tli 
courteous treatment which had bee: 
accorded him~ by his captors. [lis 
quiet, dignified -and courteous « 
meanor kept him on good terms wit! 
all of us. In studiously keeping out o! 
polities since his retirement he has sect 
an excellent example to his forme: 
comrades in arms. 


return vo 


the “Vicksburg,” 


, , . eaptat 
is behind Aguinaldo 


the gangplank 


and address 
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Delusion or Reality! 


Misguided theorists are pledging themselves in all 
parts of the country never to support another war 
offensive or defensive—and are encouraging Congress 
to keep down the Army and Navy to the lowest possi- 
ble point on the false plea of economy. 

Secretary of War Weeks points out that we have 
been compelled to use force of arms 104 times in our 


146 years of national existence. 


While everyone 


hopes for a lasting peace, he who says there will 
never be another war is a demagogue or a fool. 














Fleet Marines in Hawaiian Maneuvers 
Capt. E. F. C. Collier. U. S. M. C. 





ae LTHOUGH no ele- 
bis ments of the Army 
were included in the 
Blue (attacking) 
forces in the recent 
Hawaiian maneu- 
vers, yet the Infan- 
try was well repre- 
sented. Most of the 
attacking Marine 
expeditionary force 
was made up of constructive units, 
consisting of skeletonized staffs with 
some runners and only sufficient men 
to represent in out- 

line the Blue forma- 








very similar to those prevailing at any 
Infantry post in the Army. Not so 
the units from the fleet. They had 
been ‘‘earrying on’’ under conditions 
quite different from any to which In- 
fantry units of the Army are accus- 
tomed. It is with one of the bat- 
talions organized in the fleet that this 
article will deal, with a view to giv- 
ing the shore-going Infantry of the 
Army some insight into the life and 
the problems of their web-footed 
brethren of the fleet, and particularly 
into the conditions under which they 

must keep up their 


Infantry training. 





tions. The only large 
unit aetually present 
was the Fourth Regi- 
ment, U. S. M. C., 
which is organized as 
Infantry. 


This relates the activi- 
ties of one battalion 
of Marines in the “Bat- ment (Infantry) U. 
tle of Oahu,” 1925 


This then is the story 
of the Third Battal- 
ion, Fourth Regi- 


S. M. C. in prepara- 
tion for and during 





The Fourth Regi- 
ment was organized 
at peace strength and consisted of one 
battalion and some of the regimental 
staff from the Marine barracks at San 
Diego, Calif., and a regimental head- 
quarters company and two battalions 
from the battle fleet, the whole com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Richard P. Wil- 
liams, the Marine officer of the battle 
fleet. The regiment, as such, was not 
organized until about March 1, 1925, 
and was not all assembled in one place 
until it had landed on Oahu. The 
companies and similar units, however, 
had been in existence long prior to 
Mareh 1. 

The battalion from San Diego had 
been functioning under conditions 


the “Battle of 

Oahu’”’ in April, 1925. 

To understand what we were ‘‘up 
against’’ it is necessary first to know 
something of the Marine organiza- 
tion in the fleet. There are twelve 
battleships in the United States bat- 
tle fleet, each carrying a Marine 
guard. These ships are divided into 
three divisions of four ships each; 
and the 1. S. S. California, in addi- 
tion to maneuvering as one of the 
four ships in one of the divisions, has 
the more important function of flag- 
ship of the battle fleet. One of the 
four ships in each division is the divi- 
sion flagship. The normal strength 
of a battleship’s guard of marines is 
one captain, one lieutenant, and sev- 
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enty-five enlisted men. It is organized 


for administration as a company. 
Each division flagship carries ten and 
the California twenty additional men. 
The U. 
fleet base force (train), carries a small 
guard of one first lieutenant and forty 
men. 


S. 8S. Procyon, flagship of the 


There is a major on each divi- 
sion flagship, and a lieutenant colonel 
on the California as fleet Marine offi- 
cer. 

The duty which oceupies most time 
with a battleship’s guard is gunnery. 
The Marines man from four to six of 
the five-inch guns of each ship. Gun 
drills take up most of the morning 
and work on and around the guns 
most of the afternoon on four or five 
days weekly. The Marinés perform 
all the guard and orderly duty of the 
ship, have cleaning stations which re- 
quire considerable time, and in time 
not provided for by ‘‘ship’s routine”’ 
must find opportunity for keeping 
trained in their landing force (Infan- 
trv) 


duties. As the present custom 


is to send reeruits with only a few 


months’ training to replace men 
transferred from the guards, as the 
total time any guard ean get ashore 
for training averages less than one 
month per year, and as the restricted 
deck space of a ship affords little op- 
portunity for deploying more than one 
squad at a time, it will easily be seen 
that the captains of Marines in the 
fleet eut out for 
them’’ to keep up the Infantry train- 
ing of their commands. About half 
the time ashore each year is spent in 
rifle marksmanship work, generally at 
the Camp Lewis, 
Wash., but sometimes at the Marine 
Corps range at Mare Island, Calif. The 


fleet Marines stand high in this branch 


‘“‘have their work 


Army range at 


ralian 


Maneuvers 


of training, four or five of the gua 
having made a higher figure of m: 
during the target year 1924 than a 
company of Marines on shore du 
In one detachment fifty men fi: 
while attached to the ship, the ot! 
having fired that y 
prior to going on sea duty. Of 
fifty who fired at Camp Lewis 


twenty-five 


qualified in the Army course (Rifl: 
A) thirty-six making expert riflema: 
While each ship is at the Navy yard 
at Bremerton, Wash., the detachment 
in addition to the work on the rang: 
at Camp Lewis, gets some extend 
order drill and may work out som 
simple tactical problems ashore at th: 
local Marine barracks and in the sur 
rounding country, supplemented by) 
tactical walks for the N. C. O.’s. An 
occasional half-day is usually all that 
is available for this work, and there 
is practically no opportunity to work 
with units larger than a ship’s marin: 
detachment. the summer, 
while the fleet is in Puget Sound wa 
ters, there are usually a few days di 
voted 


During 


to landing operations, some 
times for Marines only, and some 
times in company with the bluejacket 
landing forees of the fleet. The lat 
ter operations, with bluejackets, usu 
ally consist of street parades or 
crudely conducted sham battles, and 
have little or no training value. 

On February 28, 1925, the battle 
fleet Marine officer issued two memor 
anda, one on organization and one a 
training program. This was the first 
step in the training of the fleet Ma 
rines for the Hawaiian maneuvers 
Each ship’s detachment was to con- 
stitute a company, consisting of com 
pany headquarters and three sections. 


The sections each had two runners in 

















lition to the section leader, sec- 

n guide, and three squads. The 
sjuads averaged about six men, with 

Browning auto rifle. The train- 

¢ program gave a list of Army 

training regulations the subjects of 

vhich were to be covered by definite 

dates. All instruction was to be by 
company. 

During most of the period available 
for carrying out the training program 
the battle fleet was very busy with 
gunnery work. Several ships had to 
fire long range battle practice, the 
most important event of the gunnery 
vear, and all had to fire Force practice 
and at least one experimental prac- 
tice. Fitting the required time for 
carrying out the program into the 
routine schedule of each ship was a 
diversion which backed cross-word 
puzzles off the map. On one ship the 
following system was put into effect. 
In addition to the two officers’ copies 
there were seven copies of the training 
regulations in the detachment. Also 
there were about twenty copies of the 
landing foree manual of 1920, a book 
covering about the same ground and 
based on the Army drill regulations of 
1919. All N. C. O’s. and acting N. C. 
O’s. were supplied with one or the 
other of these publications. A com- 
pany schedule was issued assigning a 
lesson for each day. This was to be 
studied in advance and recited upon 
in daily N. C. O. school, conducted by 
the company commander. While N. 
C. O. school was being held by the 
captain, the lieutenant gave the pri- 
vates a talk covering the salient 
points of the day’s assignment. Fol- 
lowing the N. C. O. school, immedi- 
ately after, whenever possible, the 
company was assembled, and a de- 
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monstration of the subject of the 
day’s lesson conducted by the offi- 
cers, using a different squad or see- 
tion each day. After the demonstra- 
tion each squad or section leader was 
required to exercise his unit in the 
subject matter of the day’s lesson. 
The points applying to landing and 
night operations were particlarly 
stressed. 

On April 7, 1925, all the fleet Ma- 
rines were landed on Goat island, a 
hilly speck in San Francisco bay, for 
five days’ training. This was the first 
chance most of the companies had to 
get ashore since definite training for 
the maneuver had started. The units 
landed were organized into the See- 
ond and Third Battalions of the 
Fourth Regiment, under the command 
of Maj. John Potts, the senior bat- 
talion commander. 

At Goat island the battalions were 
quartered in buildings formerly used 
by the naval training station. Satis- 
factory arrangements for messing al- 
lowed the maximum time to be de- 
voted to training. Drills and instrue- 
tion started at 8.30 a. m. and lasted 
until 4.30 p. m., with an hour off for 
lunch. While on the island, special 
attention was given to the training of 
headquarters personnel. Message 
centers, runners and signallers were 
given plenty of practice in their du- 
ties. One captain was assigned to in- 
struct all companies in deployment, 
taking one company at a time. This 
ensured uniformity of methods 
throughout both battalions. 

A novel feature introduced at this 
time was that of holding drill and in- 
struction by individual companies 
while at the same time a map maneu- 


ver was being conducted involving 
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the same companies in a regimental 
or battalion problem. The reason for 
this was two-fold. The island af- 
forded no space to maneuver more 
than one company, due to a thick 
growth of poison oak, and training in 
elementary subjects, such as deploy- 
ment and taking cover, was urgently 
needed. As the companies were scat- 
tered around the island, runners and 
signal personnel got plenty of work. 
The battalion message centers and the 
Bn-2’s, and Bn-3’s were kept busy 
with orders, messages and situation 
maps. After the day’s maneuvers 
were concluded a critique was held 
for all officers. This was intensive 
training with a vengeance; but gave 
excellent results. 

On April 11 all companies returned 
to their respective ships. The em- 
barkation of men and loading of 
equipment in the ships’ boats to go 
to Goat island, their debarkation, and 
the embarkation and debarkation in- 
cident to returning to their ships, 
were all considered part of the train- 
ing. Different methods of stowing 
men and equipment in the boats were 
tried, and time studies made. 

For the voyage to the Hawaiian 
islands the two battalions of fleet Ma- 
rines were concentrated on two of the 
battleships, the U7. S. S. Mississippi 
and the UV. S. 8S. Idaho, a battalion on 
each. The Third Battalion of the 
Fourth Regiment was assigned to the 
Mississippi. The Battalion consisted 
of : 

Arizona Detachment—Bn. Hq. Co. 
and How. Plat. 

One-half California Detachment— 
M. G. Plat. (constructive company). 

Nevada Detachment—Rifle Co. 

Oklahoma Detachment—Rifle Co. 


Pennsylvania Detachment — })\4, 
Co. ; 

The Mississippi’s Detachment. 
ganized as a rifle company, made a 
surplus company in the battalion 
Maj. N. A. Eastman, Marine officcr 
of the third division of battleships. » 
recent graduate of the Naval war . 
lege, commanded the battalion. 1) 
executive was Capt. L. H. Miller. 
the Arizona’s detachment, a graduate 
of the field officers’ school at Fort 
Benning and, prior to coming to sea, 
an instructor in the Marine Corps 
schools at Quantico, Va. 

On April 13, the battalion com. 
mander, accompanied by his exec 
tive, came aboard the Mississippi to 
make final arrangements for the bil 
leting and feeding of his command 
A battleship is crowded at best, but 
a space on the same deck with th: 
Mississippi’s Marines was assigned for 
the 340 additional men. 

One detachment at a time, starting 
at 1.00 p. m. on April 14, the bat 
talion came aboard the Mississippi 
The orders for this embarkation had 
allowed ten minutes per company for 
getting men and gear aboard. The 
job was speeded up however, and 
when all were aboard it was found 
that, on the average, from the time 
one boat came alongside the ship until! 
the next one came alongside was 
seven minutes. This included un 
loading the men, their heavy packs. 
one cot per man, officers’ baggage 
and other company gear. 

Being ships’ Marines the men 
rapidly made themselves at home 
Their assigned spaces were neces- 
sarily very crowded; but the weather 
being good during the entire trip they 
were able to stay out on the open 
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iccks both during the daytime and 
for sleeping. 

Available deck space being limited, 
very little drill other than physical 
exereise was conducted. Officer and 
\. C. O. schools were held daily. One 
aptain was appointed Bn.-3 for the 
luration of the voyage, and placed 
in charge of instruction. Map prob- 
lems and map maneuvers, using the 
‘three-ineh fire control map of Oahu, 
and assuming situations growing out 
of the mission of our regiment in the 
landing on that island, formed the 
basis of instruction. Frequent pack 
inspections were held. Instruction 
was given the men in the details of 
their duties in the landing after its 
main object and plan had been made 
clear to them. 

Carrying out the instructions of the 
battalion commander, and under the 
direetion of the executive, the Bn.-3 
prepared the battalion field orders for 
the landing. These orders were more 
elaborate than a battalion order would 
usually be, particularly in the first 
paragraph. This was for the purpose 
of condensing the large quantity of 
information which had reached bat- 
talion headquarters from _ several 
sourees so as to give a resumé of that 
information to each officer and senior 
N. C. O. in the battalion. They would 
thus have a picture of the landing as 
a whole as well as of the part our 
regiment and battalion were to play 
in it. The body of the order follows: 


1. (a) A Black force of about 20,500 

of all arms defends the island 
of OAHU, with outposts cov- 
ering the beaches and a cen- 
tral reserve at SCHOFIELD 
BARRACKS. This Black 
foree cannot be reinforced dur- 


ing the course of the present 

operations. 
(b) (1) Our Fleet, with a Marine Ex- 
peditionary Force of two In- 
fantry divisions and Force 
Troops, will attack the Is- 
land of OAHU at H hour 
on D day, with a view to oe- 
cupying the island and se- 
curing the facilities of the 
HONOLULU—PEARL HAR- 
BOR Area as a base of oper- 
ations for our naval forces. 
The 4th Brigade (less 8th 
Regiment), with supporting 
Artillery, lands on the West 
Coast south of BROWN’S 
CAMP and attacks to the 
eastward. 
Our Ist Division, with the 2d 
Field Artillery Brigade (less 
one battalion 155 howitzers) 
and the Foree Gas Battalion 
attached, supported by fire 
from our Fleet, and by the 
Naval, Force, and Divisions’ 
Air Services, will land in 
successive waves commenc- 
ing at H hour on D day on 
Beaches ‘‘B,’’ ‘‘C,’’ and 
“p.”’ The Division, after 
establishing a beach-hea<, 
will attack at H hour plus 3 
hours, making its main effort 
on its left, and advancing 
rapidly on WAHIAWA. The 
attack of the Ist Division 
will be covered on its right 
by the Ist Battalion, 5th 
Regiment (less one ecom- 
pany), landing 1,500 yards 
west of KAIAKA BAY; and 
on its left by the 8th Regi- 
ment (less Ist Battalion), 
with the 3d Battalion 12th 
Field Artillery (155 how- 
itzers) and pioneer troops at- 
tached, landing at WAIMEA 
BAY. 
The 4th Regiment, landing in 
the fifth wave of boats at H 
hour plus 4 _ hours, on 
Beaches ‘‘C’”’ and ‘‘D,’’ will 
march on PUUIKI and go in- 


(3) 


(4 
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to lst Division reserve in the 
vicinity of that town. 

2. This battalion, embarking on Tow 
No. 16 at H hour plus 3 hours, will 
land at ‘‘C’’ Beaech—WAIALUA 
BAY (inclusive) to KAIAKA BAY 
(exclusive)—and advance to join 
the remainder of the 4th Regiment, 
in the vicinity of PUUIKI, mareh- 
ing via such route as may be desig- 
nated upon landing. 


TROOPS 
Advance Guard: 
Pennsylvania Company. 
(b) Main Body—in order of march: 

Arizona Company (less detach- 
ments) Forward Echelon 
Battalion Headquarters Com- 
pany. 

Mississippi Company. 

California Company, Machine 
Gun Company. 

Nevada Company. 

Oklahoma Company (less one 
section). 

Howitzer Platoon, Arizona 
Company. 

Rear Echelons of Battalion 
Headquarters and of all com- 
panies. 

(c) Rear Party: 

One Section, Oklahoma Com- 
pany. 

3. (a) The Advance Guard, after 
landing, will move out toward 
PUUIKI upon my orders. 
The Main Body will follow 
the Advance Guard at 200 
yards, keeping distances of 50 
yards between companies, sep- 
arate units, and sections in 
each company. 

(ec) The Rear Party will follow the 

Main Body at 100 yards. 

(x) Details of embarkation per at- 
4. (a) 


(a) 


(b) 


tached Schedule. 

Uniform and Equipment see 
ANNEX No. 1, FIELD OR- 
DERS No. 1, attached. 
Rations: Two days’ rations is- 
sued on transport. Thereafter 


(b) 


will be drawn as ordered by 
Division. 


5. (a) Plan of Signal Communi:: 
tions: Per current Foree (©) 
ders. 

(b) Axis of Signal 
tions: 
Battalion: Transport No. 4 
—‘C”’ Beach—R oute 
mareh—PUUIKLI. 
(c) Command Posts: 
Battalion: Closes on Trans 
port No. 4 at H hour plus 
3 hours on D day, thereafte: 
‘at head of Main Body. 


Beaches ‘‘B,’’ ‘‘C,’’ and ‘‘D”’ ar 
on the 


Communi 





The town of 
Puuiki is about one mile inland, and 
about two and one-half miles by road 
southwest of the landing place of the 
battalion on ‘‘C’’ Beach. 


, 


north coast. 


In Marin 
Corps terms a ‘‘foree’’ is any body of 
Marines larger than a regiment, con 
taining troops of more than one arm, 
and having a headquarters distinct 
from the headquarters of any of th 
units of which the ‘‘force’’ 
posed. 


is com- 
In the Hawaiian maneuvers 
the ‘‘foree’’ was a two-division corps 
with corps troops. 

On the morning of April 27, which 
was ‘‘D’’ day, the battalion was astir 
early, and by 8.20 a. m. had embarked 
in four of the ship’s motor launches 
and two more from the U .S. 8S. Okla- 
homa. About 9.00 a. m. the battalion 
landed on ‘‘C’’ Beach without diffi- 
eulty and took up its march to Puuiki. 
The morning was clear and rather 
warm and the hour’s march to that 
town, even with heavy packs, was 
very pleasant, especially so after be- 
ing confined on shipboard for thirteen 
days. The battalion less the Missis- 
sippi Company, remained in the town 
until the ‘‘war’’ was declared over at 
about noon. 


A few minutes after our arrival in 
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Puuiki the Mississippi Company was 
\-tailed as a liaison detachment be- 
:veen the two brigades of the 1st Di- 
vision in its drive toward Schofield 
itarracks. As the dividing line be- 
rween the two brigades was a deep, 
sivep ravine, (Poamoho gulch) we left 
uuiki expecting a hard day of 
marching. By noon we had located 
1) person the command posts of the 
right brigade, and of the two regi- 
ments which were advancing in the 
zones adjoining the dividing line be- 
tween the two brigades. We had also 
learned the locations of the front line 
units of both brigades as well as of 
the command posts of the left brigade 
and of the left regiment of that bri- 
The map maneuvers held 
aboard ship covering the same area 
made the mission of the liaison de- 
tachment much easier to accomplish, 
for the ground seemed familiar to us. 

By 1.00 p. m. we had marched 
about two and one-half miles to the 


gade. 


southeast of Puuiki. At this time a 
motoreycle despatch rider from our 
regimental headquarters arrived with 
the news that the ‘‘war’’ was over. 
We had landed heavily equipped, and 
with two days’ rations, expecting to 
march to Honolulu. At first we were 
a bit disappointed at the orders to re- 
turn to our ship. However, it started 
to rain heavily soon after we headed 
back. When we had marched the five 
miles back via Puuiki to ‘‘C’’ Beach 
and reembarked in our waiting ship’s 
boat at about 3.00 p. m. we were quite 
content to return to dry clothes, a 
shower and the prospect of a warm 
‘‘chow’’ at dinner time. 

Although we got very little train- 
ing from our actual landing, it is cer- 
tain that by having that landing as a 
definite objective for which to train 
the battle fleet Marines are in a bet- 
ter state of Infantry training by rea- 
son of our preparation for the ‘‘bat- 
tle of Oahu.’’ 


D 


Quality of Troops 


At any time a new invention may assure victory. 


Granted. But practicable weapons are not invented 
every day, and nations quickly put themselves on the 
same footing as regards armament. The determining 
factor, leaving aside generals of genius, and luck, is 
the quality of troops, that is, the organization that 
best assures their esprit, their reliability, their con- 
fidence, their unity. Troops, in this sense, means 
soldiers. Soldiers, no matter how well drilled, who are 
assembled haphazard into companies and battalions 
will never have, have never had, that entire unity 
which is born of mutual acquaintanceship.—Col. 
Ardant du Picq. 





















The Infantry School 


A National Guard and Reserve Viewpoint 
Capt. Gerald F. Beane, /nfantry Reserve 


N the spring the young 


man’s fancy turns 
lightly from thoughts 
of work. That’s what 
columnists and other 
jokers would have us 


believe. And maybe 





they are right some- 
times. But there are 

exceptions, and num- 

bered these 
are approximately 125 National Guard 
and Reserve officers of the 1925 class 
at the School, Fort 
ning, Georgia. These 


among 


Infantry Ben- 


school at Benning. There is a 1» 
spirit motivating all of these offic 
which is without precedent in the a 
nals of the country. It spells ‘‘ unity 
the very cornerstone upon which 
Benning institution is founded. 
Down here the student officer find 
that the lessons we learned during th. 
and th: 


militat 


being taught 
the 
progress are being turned with grat 


Needless to state, af 


last war are 


new leaves in book of 
fying regularity. 
ter seeing with his own eyes the mis 
takes of the past, he is elated with th: 

new 


state of affairs 





particular gentlemen 


actually love work, 


especially when it 

further- 
ing their own knowl- 
edge of the Infantry. 
Ask any of these offi- 


cers what they believe 


pertains to 


and 


The Infantry School has 
turned out many satisfied 


customers and 
the most enthusiastic of 
these are members of 
the 1925 class of Guard 
Reserve 


which gives 


assur 
ance of reasonable 
__ preparedness to sat 
a guard the life of th 
nation. 

The 


struction at 


course of in 
Benning 
officers 
been 


has one ol 





is the best insurance 
our nation has for defense and against 
future wars and it is ten to one that 
you will not have to wait long for a re- 
ply. The question will seareely have 
been popped when you will hear ex- 
pounded the the ‘‘One 
Army’’ plan and the absolute necessity 


merits of 


of not only maintaining but expand- 
ing the Infantry School. And these 
officers to a man will emphasize that 
beeause the ‘‘One Army’’ and school 
are bound together inseparably, that 
both must live if our national military 
policy is to be a sound one. 

Every officer at the school, whether 
Regular, Guard, or Reserve, is an en- 
thusiast for the ‘‘One Army’’ and the 


640 


never-ending delights 
and surprises for the Guard and Re 
serve officers, and the outstanding fea 
ture of it all the 
shown by the students themselves. The 
school has shown them the way and 
now every student officer is r’aring to 
go. It means something to each ot 
them to belong to the new army. 
The writer has observed strong evi 
dences of interest manifested by men 


has been interest 


fighting for commissions in training 
There was in- 
terest then to be sure, and naturally 


camps during the war. 


enough it was very much self-centered. 
Every candidate had a definite goal to 
reach, a commission in the Army of the 
United States. Nothing else- mattered 
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much to the struggling candidate. The 
war could be won after he got his bars. 
And who could blame him for such a 
viewpoint ? 

But the kind of interest shown in 
those hectic days fades into insignifi- 
eanee as compared with the Benning 
kind. The old types of schools ob- 
tained little more than patient acquies- 
cence from most of the officers. Ben- 
ning never fails to get enthusiastie co- 
operation. The officer here is much 
eoneerned over what he ean do to as- 
sist in furthering the service as a 
whole. One cannot help catching this 
spirit. 

The Guard and Reserve officers re- 
ported here and went on active duty 
status February 25. The schedule 
showed the work to be an abbreviated 
course of the long one for Regular offi- 
cers which runs nine months. Imme- 
diately the class was sub-divided into 
a rifle section and a machine gun sec- 
tion, this being done so that officers 
might specialize in work for rifle and 
machine gun companies. 

There was to be certain basie work 
for both sections. A perusal of the 
schedule did not give much promise 
‘“‘that a good time was going to be had 
by all.’’ And it was not long before 
all students became aware of the fact 
that they were to get as much as possi- 
ble of the same instruction given the 
Regular classes and also similarly 
stiff examinations, with their work 
crowded into three months. That old 
thought about ‘‘It’s a great life if you 
don’t weaken’’ persisted in bobbing up 
and the student mentally asked him- 
self ‘‘What next?’’ Estimating the 
situation failed to bring the desired 
relief. There seemed to be no situa- 
tion. The whole thing looked just as 








impossible as a big map loaded down 
with contours. 

But things were not nearly so bad as 
they looked. The student quickly dis- 
covered that here at the Infantry 
School was to be had a military course 
not only based upon the soundest of 
doctrines, but also one stripped of the 
mystery that has always characterized 
the old methods of instruction. He 
was to meet instructors of the per- 
sonality-plus type, men who know how 
to ‘‘sell’’ their stuff and each one a 
master of his own particular subject. 
That is how the surprises came in and 
it has been one revelation after another 
as the weeks rolled by. 

Consider the new method of teaching 
close order drill and reeall the kind 
employed in the old days of the depot 
brigades in the big eantonments; then 
imagine close order drill being made 
so interesting that an officer looks for- 
ward to getting more of it. That in 
itself, is enough to compensate for the 
journey down here. Proof of the 
truth of this statement can be had in 
abundance from the officers now at the 
school and the hundreds of others who 
have taken the course and who are now 
spreading this doctrine throughout the 
service. 

Every officer in the Guard and Re- 
serve class, from the lieutenant colonels 
commanding the company and _ pla- 
toons, the majors acting as guides, the 
captains trying to be good corporals 
and the captains and lieutenants hold- 
ing down positions in the squads, 
knows that the new close order drill 
methods are going to do much toward 
building up the Army. 

They know also that with the mas- 
ter and pupil system in operation in 
another emergency that we will get not 
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only the maximum of interest on the 
part of the men, but preciseness and 
speed in training, factors which were 
sometimes lacking a few years back. 
And with this same system being used 
in other subjects they know it will give 
officers a chance to do more battling 
outside of depot brigades. 


In peace time and war time, too, al- 
most everybody has had the idea that 
map reading was only to be mastered 
by engineers, bookworms and college 
professors. It was supposed to eall for 
too much higher mathematics. Most 
of the members of this class were of 
the same opinion when they came here, 
but they found out speedily that this 
is not so, and now they are ready to 
go on the warpath anywhere and at 
any time to demolish the old hallu- 
cinations. They have found that all 
the equipment necessary is a knowl- 
edge of simple arithmetic, decimals, 
fractions and plain common sense. The 
rest is easy as a result of the instrue- 
tional methods at the Infantry School. 


If you ever want to make friendly 
enemies of officers who have graduated 
from this school just tell them that 
rifle marksmanship is not a subject to 
spend much time on, that it works out 
all right on the target range, but that 
otherwise it has no value. You might 
add that average shots will make as 
many hits in war as expert riflemen, 
because the latter will be all at sea 
when he does not know the range and 
cannot use his sights. Then after you 
have said your say get word to your 
favorite undertaker to have some em- 
balming fluid in readiness, for you are 
likely to need it. 

Time was when such opinions were 
held by many military men. But that 
was before the war and long before 


the Infantry School came on the seen: 
These arguments were the ones ac 
vanced in those old days when the i: 
struction was based on push and pu! 
mean trajectories, centers of impact 
cones of fire and other things some o 
us have never been quite able to un 
derstand. 


Members of this class came here ex 
pecting to try to master those details 
They were certain that much tim 
would be given to their explanation 
But never a word about them was men 
tioned by any of the instructors 
The Guardsmen and Reservists neve: 
even had a physical workout with a 
Springfield. There was very little sai: 
about the recoil after firing. 

Imagine what a stir was aroused 
when the students were told that the 
might clean rifle barrels with water 
Shades of the old masters! No won 
der that students’ faces took on that 
‘**Missouri’’ expression and that some 
of them openly voiced their doubts. 
But the shock was not complete. After 
demonstrating how the cleaning proc 
ess was to be done, the instructor an 
nounced that after cleaning and thor- 
ough drying all rifles should be oiled. 

Qualifying officers as shots is a busi- 
ness with the Infantry School instruc- 
tors. Students are told before they 
start out that they will make the 
grade. And before they have finished 
the preliminary instruction they are 
convinced that they will be successful 
when it comes time for record firing. 
The system never fails. 

Following close upon the heels of the 
rifle marksmanship course is that of 
musketry. The subjects are coordi- 
nated at this school. Lost motion is 
something never observed. What has 
been said about rifle marksmanship is 
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‘rue of musketry. These courses are 
held in highest esteem by every stu- 
lent. 

Rifle sights are no hindrance when 
range estimation is known, and the 
student just has to know a great deal 
about this feature. Before long he 
‘‘admits’’ that he is good. And he is, 
thanks to the methods of instruction 
employed. Target designation, effects 
of fire, fire discipline and fire control 
are among the most interesting studies 
at the school. When the students have 
mastered these, and after individuals 
and units have competed against each 
other in an endeavor to show how lit- 
tle the other knows, permission is given 
to try out a fire superiority problem. 
Incidentally, it may be said in this eon- 
nection, that this class holds the 
school’s record for time and distance 
on the fire superiority course, by a sec- 
tion composed of expert shots. Score 
up another for experts who had to use 
a sight-setting given by a man who 
himself had to estimate the range! 

A couple of new changes in methods 
of instruction are and should be suffi- 
cient reasons for any school to be popu- 
lar. We have cited more than that 
number already. But all has not yet 
been said. While Andy Gump was 
trying to reduce weight by a self-im- 
posed diet during the latter part of 
April, members of this class were get- 
ting down to proper poundage in a dis- 
tinetly different, although just as novel 
a way. They were doing their stuff on 
the bayonet course and actually enjoy- 
ing their work. It may be written in- 
to the record at this time that for the 
first time in the history of the world 
has an entire class voted in favor of 
bayonet training. 


This statement is going to be hard 


to swallow, but it will have to be done 
by those who value the truth. Bay- 
onet training is no longer the criminal 
abortion it was during war days. The 
command ‘‘by the numbers’’ has no 
place in the training regulations gov- 
erning this subject. Neither is it pre- 
scribed that men shall be lined up and 
made to parry, thrust and withdraw 
for long periods of time at nothing but 
thin air. 


The Infantry School workouts are 
brief and snappy. Hand signals are 
used, but the voice is never heard. The 
students work in pairs, master and pu- 
pil. They change about at will, the 
master becoming the pupil and the 
latter the master. Both get all there 
is to be gotten out of the instruction. 
When they have finished the course 
they can fight with the bayonet. 


Now, as everybody knows, or should, 
the automatic rifle is a wonderful 
weapon. It is almost easy to wax elo- 
quent regarding its amazing character- 
isties and value to the Infantryman. 
But Infantrymen have never been 
given to enthusing much over anything 
dealing with nomenclature. Thirty 
minutes to an hour used to be the limit 
of human endurance for talks dealing 
with the Springfield rifle. The Benning 
instructor had this class for several 
hours on the automatic alone and the 
interest of the students was of the sus- 
tained order throughout. As a result, 
certain National Guard outfits from 
Maine to California, in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, are in the near future to hear 
a great deal about the automatic. 

Improvements in military methods 
and conditions of work for those in the 
service almost always come from with- 
in. This is one channel in which the 
wild-eyed civilian agitator dares not 
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navigate. When something is acecom- 
plished in the way of improvement or 
uplift it is usually the result of care- 
ful inside planning and investigation. 
Guard and Reserve officers 
mously believe that the directing minds 
in the War Department who prepared 


unani- 


the course in training management for 
the Army have performed a signal ser- 
They 
know they are going to benefit greatly 
from this instruction. 
elusively that 


vice for the Army and country. 


It is shown con- 
the War Department 
wants above everything else, a reawak- 
ening in the mind of every soldier, 
whether officer or enlisted man, of a 
greater personal pride in work and mu- 
tual assistance to accomplish this end. 
The training management course has 
made a lasting impression on Guard 
and Reserve officers. It is proof con- 
clusive to them that the Army is emu- 
lating civilian business in many of the 
ways that have made civilian business 
And many of the students 
who come here are men who help fire 
pretty big guns in the business world. 
To them the training management 
course is a feature of the school. They 
are anxious to see it prosper. 


suceessful. 


and maneuvers 
follow in proper sequence in the last 
month of the school. The Benning res- 
ervation embraces some 97,000 acres, so 
there is plenty of room to do things. 
In all phases of work the school em- 
phasizes that in order to handle Infan- 
try well it is indispensable to know it 
thoroughly. 


Technique, tacties 


Those factors which must 
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be left to the imagination are redu: 
toa minimum. Consequently, the of 


cer who graduates from Benning 
given the equipment to handle Infa 
try well. Benning graduates should | 
National 


and Reserve organizations througho 


in great demand in Guat 


the country. 


In its commandant, Brig. Gen. B 
H. Wells, the Infantry School has 
great leader who has endeared himse!! 
to all members of the Guard and Ri 
serve elass. From the beginning lh 
has done everything possible to mak« 
their stay at Benning a happy as wel 
as profitable one. 
of the ‘‘One and a 
friend of the Guard and Reserve offi 
cers he is doing a big work in assisting 


A stauneh supporte: 


Army’”’ warn 


in the upbuilding of the organizations 
which they represent. Appreciation o! 
what the general, his staff and the in 
structors have done for the class, has 
already been shown in a banquet ten 
dered in their honor at a Columbus 
hotel. 


which will be long remembered by al! 


Needless to state it was an event 


who attended. 

As the old saying goes, ‘‘A satisfied 
advertisement. ’’ 
The Infantry School has turned out 
many 


eustomer is the best 


satisfied customers and among 
the most enthusiastic of these are mem- 
bers of the 1925 elass of Guard and 
Reserve officers. They are proud of 
their alma mater, the Infantry School, 
the greatest institution of its kind in 


the world. 
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THE] ADVANCED CLASS OF 1925 AT THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 





Left to right. Top row: Maj. C. W. Ryder, Col. P. M. Shaffer, Col. R. H. Wescott, Maj 
O. N. Bradley, Maj. J. B. Ord, Maj. A. L. P. Johnson, Maj. R. C. Cotton, Maj. C. H. 


Bonesteel, Maj. L. Sumner, Maj. J. W. F. Allen, Lieut. Col. G. E. Goodrich, Lieut. Col 


E. C. Abbott. Middle row: Maj. W. M. Robertson, Maj. F. E. Uhl, Maj. R. S. Lytle, 

Maj. H. M. Pool, Maj. J. S. Leonard, Maj. C. J. Adler, Maj. J. T. Rhett, Maj. H. M. 

James, Maj. M. M. Pearson, Maj. C. B. Rucker, Maj. A. D. Cowley. Bottom row: 
3. 


Lieut. Col. R. L. Moseley, Maj. V. G. Oldsmith, Maj. R. B. Cole, Maj. T. R. McCarron, 
Maj. A. H. Ercke, Maj. J. M. White, Maj. E. J. Oliver, Lieut. Col. W. A. McDaniel, Maj 
W. L. Roberts, Maj. H. W. Stiness, Maj. A. R. Emery, Lieut. Col. H. Ho 


feld 





Left to right. Top row: Maj. J. P. Edgerly, Maj. H. J. Castles, Maj. P. B. Peyton, Maj. J. 
R. N. Weaver, Maj. S. J. Heidner, Maj. A. S. Kuegle, Maj. Castellanor, Maj. Farquhar 
son, M. C., Maj. B. A. Brackenbury, Maj. Bonich, Maj. P. A. Hernandez. Middle row: 
Maj. W. Moore, Maj. L. Mercador, Maj. J. H. Van Vliet, Maj. A. Tucker, Maj. Larsen, 
M. C., Maj. R. H. Jacob, Maj. J. L. Parkinson, Maj. F. C. Rogers, Maj. T. Fox, Maj. P. D. 
Parkinson, Maj. L. T. Gerow, Maj. A. S. Peake. Bottom row: Maj. H. H. Slaughter, 
Maj. A. W. Chilton, Maj. R. W. Kingman, Maj. R. C. Hill, Lieut. Col. J. M. Petty, Lieut. 
Col. W. P. Screws, Col. G. D. Freeman, Lieut. Col. W. S. Neely, Maj. J. H. Tierney, 
Maj. H. D. Selton, Maj. T. L. Crystal, Maj. J. D. Elliott, Maj. R. G. Sherard 
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The Tank School 


Lieut. William H. Speidel, /nfantry (Tanks) 





N May 28, forty-two 
Regular, National 
Guard and Reserve 
officers completed the 
course of instruction 
at the Tank School, 
Camp Meade, Mary- 
land. This school 
opened its fourth 
academic year to the 
officers of the Reg- 
ular Army on September 15, 1924. At 
that time, thirty-one officers, embracing 
ranks from colonel to second lieuten- 
ant, reported to re- 

ceive instruction. On 














were dismissed at 4.00 p. m. \ 
classes were held on Saturdays an 
Sundays. A Christmas recess fro) 
December 25, 1924, to January 4, 192° 
was granted to all students. T! 
1924-1925 class was divided into fou 
approximately equal sections, and th 
progress of one of these seetions will |» 
followed through the course. 

The tank reconnaissance course was 
conducted under the direction of Capt 
Leon F. Sullivan, assisted by Ist Lieut 
James P. Wharton. Extending ove) 
a period of two weeks, the course co, 

ered the making o 


road sketches, con 





February 28, fifteen 
National Guard and 
Reserve officers en- 
tered the school. 
Four of these pur- in 
sued a two weeks’ 


The Tank School alone 
is affording special train- 
ing to officers of Infantry 
motorized 


tour maps and land 
seape sketches, con 
ferences on mM ap 
reading and _ visibil 
ity problems, 


problems which ne- 


transport and 





course, the remain- 
der a three months’ 
course of instruction. 

The curriculum followed by all stu- 
dents is based upon the course of in- 
struction and study preseribed for 
officers of the Regular Army, and this 
paper will confine itself, principally, 
to the course pursued by these officers. 
The school was conducted under the 
supervision of Brig. Gen. George 8. 
Simonds who, shortly after the first 
of the year, was succeeded by Col. 
Oliver 8S. Eskridge. The assistant 
commandant, Maj. Anton C. Cron, 
acted in the capacity of senior instrue- 
tor. All classes started promptly at 
8.30 a. m., were dismissed at 11.30 a. 
m., assembled again at 1.00 p. m. and 
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cessitated the 

struction of contour 
sketches incorporating all of the fea 
tures of terrain and landscape that 
would assist a tank commander in the 
employment of tanks in an assault. 
Each student was furnished an engi- 
neer reconnaissance set with which to 
earry on this work. 

The third week found the section in 
the machine gun school, where in one 
week it covered the nomenclature, 
stripping and assembling, operation, 
action, stoppages, repairs and adjust- 
ments, ammunition, sights, spare 
parts, tools and accessories, precau- 
tionsf care and cleaning, the mounting 
and dismounting in the tank turret, 
and the firing of the Browning tank 


con 
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1919. This 
course was conducted by Capt. E. W. 
Piburn. 
The light 


next in order. 


machine gun, model 


mechanical school was 
Under the direction of 
Capt. C. L. Ellis, the student is care- 
fully guided through an elementary 
course in gasoline motors. Charts and 
cut-away parts are constantly kept 
before him and it is not long before 
he is thoroughly capable of visualiz- 
ing the fundamental principles of au- 
tomotive engineering. Every student 


completely strips and assembles a 
Buda gasoline engine, which is the 
type of engine used in the six-ton 
tank. 


ings, times the engine, and eliminates 


He grinds valves, scrapes bear- 


trouble which has been set up by the 
instructor. He strips and assembles 
the transmission and steering clutches 
and studies the transmission of power 
the 


track of the six-ton tractor. 


from the engine to vaterpillar 
Upon the completion of this school, 
which has extended over a period of 


Tank 


School 


three weeks, the student enters t} 
light driving school where he pursu: 
a one week’s course in the drivi) 
and maintenance of the six-ton tan 
After two days’ flat driving he esta} 
lishes sufficient confidence in hims: 
to take his tank over small ramps and 
logs and when he finally gets the fe: 
of his tank, accustoms himself to t} 
sense of balance necessary to pass ov: 
greater obstacles, he finds that he ear 
drive his tank over the greater ol 
stacles with ease. 

The next week was spent at th 
battery maintenance school, where a 
theoretical as well as a_ practical 
course in the maintenance of storag: 
batteries was conducted by Capt. C.H 
St. Germain. 

Following this we completed a two 
weeks’ course in motor vehicle driv 
ing and maintenance under the diree 
tion of Capt. S. J. Raymond. This 
course acquaints the student with the 


driving and maintenance of the vari 


ous types of motor vehicles used by 





Students Receiving Instruction in the Mechanics of Heavy Tanks at the Tank School 
During the 1924-25 Course 














the United States Army. 
devoted to truck driving covered the 


The phase 


routing of convoys. 
Capt. A. F. 
for 


Kingman provided in- 


struction our next week with a 


course on tank history and organiza- 
Then 


pounder school. 


came a week at the six- 
Capt. E. A. Smith 


conducted the section through a course, 


tion. 


which in outline is similar to that fol- 
lowed by the machine gun school, in- 
cluding the firing of the gun from its 
mount within a tank. 

Three weeks 
completed the heavy 
Capt. S. G. Henry has made 


more and we have 
mechanical 
school. 
us so familiar with the Liberty ord- 
nance engine and the Mark VIII tank 
that we feel quite capable of driving 
and operating 40-ton 
tanks when we take up the heavy 
driving course under him during the 
next two weeks. After spending five 
weeks with this 12-cylinder creation 


these heavy, 


of automotive genius the student be- 
gins to realize the vast possibilities 


The Tank 


Just Tanks 
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which surround the further develop 
ment of this motorized world—the un 
limited advantages to be gained from 
the application of the gasoline engine, 
not only as a successful, destructive 
agent in time of war, but as a power 
ful, 


peace, 


constructive force in time of 


Another week at a gunnery school, 
covering the 37-millimeter tank gun 
W. Piburn in much the 


same manner as we studied the other 


under Capt. E. 
tank weapons. This course concludes 
the instruction in gunnery. 

tactics 


devoted to tank 


and covering a period of two weeks, 


A course, 
was conducted by Capt. A. F. King- 
man. It comprised a study of the 
strategical and tactical employment of 
tanks with other arms, the writing of 
field orders, the solution of problems 
involving movements, both strategical 
and tactical, and a night problem em 
ploying tanks driven and commanded 
by the students themselves. 


Each of the foregoing courses was 
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terminated by a written examination. 
In the mechanical courses, where the 
student is obliged to keep a note book, 
examinations affect 40 per cent of the 
final grade; in all other courses, 50 
per cent. Upon the completion of the 
academic work the students were di- 
vided into heavy tank and light tank 
classes and sent to the ordnance shops 
where they spent from two to three 
weeks in completely overhauling 
tanks. When they were able to drive 
the tanks out of the shop under their 
own power their work was finished, 
and they then reported to one of the 
tank organizations at Camp Meade 
for duty, where they maintained the 
status of a student until May 28, 1925 

Many themselves 
with the idea that they are not me- 
echanically inclined, and with this in 
view they approach the mechanical 
courses believing that their mental 
processes are incapable of grasping 


officers impress 


the technicalities of automotive engi- 
neering. 
many 
They 


After a short time, however, 
of them surprise themselves. 


have never had the experience 





Zhe i an k Se h 00 l 


of having their mechanical instinc: 
stimulated ; the matter had never be: 
presented to them in this way befo: 
and now they have come to reali 
that a subject of new and absorbin 
interest then 


In the writer’s section there were tw 


has been created for 


officers who, upon commencing tl) 


light mechanical 


acknow| 
edged that they had not even th 


slightest mechanieal inclinations 


course, 


Their final grades in this particula 
course were the highest in the section 
The age 
types of motorized 


present with its various 
transportation 
both for business and for pleasure, di 
mands some knowledge of automotiv: 
mechanies on the part of every mai 
who desires to be a useful factor i: 
Modern 
progress may eventually bring about 
the motorization of all of our Infantry 
regiments. Even now the demand for 
specialized 


our modern eivilization. 


this 


training is. sti 
At the pres 
ent time it is the Tank School alone 
which is affording this special train 
ing to officers of the Infantry. 


greater than the supply. 








Enlisted Assistant Instructors at the Tank School 








Summer Camp Publicity 
Capt. Robert W. Corrigan, /nfantry 





HE need of publicity 
for the service as a 
whole and for posts 
and stations in par- 
ticular where summer 
training is carried out 
is generally recog- 
nized. If ‘‘it pays to 
advertise’’ in busi- 
ness, it is at least 
equally valuable for 
the little known peace-time activities of 
the Army. The system followed last 
summer at Camp Custer, Michigan, is 
an example of how 

summer camp pub- 








story was easy to find, and it was kept 
substantially the same for all the pa- 
pers. The re-writing to make it accept- 
able to the various papers was usually 
confined to the working up of separate 
‘‘leads.’’ The story was sent by mo- 
toreycle messenger to both evening pa- 
pers of Battle Creek (within about 
four miles of the camp) and the same 
day, was dispatched ‘‘night press col- 
lect’’ by wire to Detroit and Chicago 
for publication the next morning, and 
appeared in Kalamazoo (about eighteen 
miles from camp) that evening. The 

Kalamazoo papers 

used the method, fol- 





licity may be organ- 
ized. Some of the 
ideas may be of value 
to others who are 
interested in keeping 
the Army’s activities 


licity 


A useful degree of pub- 
can be secured in 
the C. M. T. C. by meth- 


ods outlined in this article 


lowed rather general- 
ly in the Michigan 
territory by evening 
papers, of copying 
from the mail edition 
of the Detroit Free 





and accomplishments 
before the public. 

For Camp Custer, serving the Sixth 
Corps Area, the publicity field was di- 
vided into four main activities. First 
was the daily press, particularly the 
large papers of Chicago and Detroit, 
the most important cities in the corps 
area, and nearest to the site of the 
camp. Next came the radio, by means 
of which news letters and a limited 
number of musical programs were 
broadeast. The third subdivision was 
partly publicity, but largely a morale 
feature, the weekly camp journal. Last- 
ly, was the oceasional service of maga- 
zines and moving-picture news reels. 

One story for daily release was the 
basis of the newspaper scheme. The 


Press. Similarly, 

smaller dailies in the 
field of the Chicago Tribune often re- 
peated at night the matter carried that 
morning by that daily. The St. Louis 
press felt itself so far from the training 
camp that wire service would not pay, 
so it frequently copied Custer material 
featured in Chicago. By timing the 
sending of news so as to catch the mail 
editions of the large dailies, this possi- 
bility was provided for, as well as the 
chance of keeping all or part of the 
story in later city editions of the 
original papers. Milwaukee papers 
would take only mail service, and it 
was necessarily included in the one or 
two distributions per week made by 
this means. Inspection of the annual 
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index issued by Editor and Publisher 
disclosed about sixty dailies in the 
states of Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin with circulation over five thou- 
sand, and to these occasional mail 
stories were sent, thus practically 
covering the whole newspaper field in 
the corps area. 

It was seldom attempted to go out- 
side the 6th Corps Area with any news, 
for the perfectly obvious reason that 
other commands had their own activi- 
ties to place before the public, and 
needed what space was available in 
their territories for the purpose. A 
few stories of general interest and of- 
fering no possible conflict with the 
interests of other training centers were, 
however, released to the Associated 
Press and International News Service. 
Naturally, these had to be distinct from 
stuff sent at the same time direct to 
papers which would get the A. P. or 
I. N. S. dispatches through regular 
news channels. 

‘** Action’’ photographs furnished by 
the camp photographer usually got 
space in picture sections, particularly 
in the Hearst papers. There was a 
tendeney for them to turn up with 
National Guard labels on them, regard- 
less of their origin; but they appeared, 
and they bore Camp Custer tags. The 
14th Field Artillery suffered a change 
in identity this way on one occasion 
when an editor decided to use an ex- 
cellent ‘‘shot’’ of gun-team evolutions 
but preferring to credit them to local 
guardsmen then training at Custer. 
The biggest single spread of the sea- 
son was a six-column reproduction of a 
group picture showing the officers of 
the 339th Infantry, Organized Re- 
serves, all Detroiters. For general use, 
of course, pictures showing action were 


preferable, even when distinguished 
visitors were the subjects. 

To repeat what was stated a moment 
ago, it was easy to decide the subject 
for the daily story. One officer early 
in the season obliged by being struck 
by lightning, fortunately without 
permanent injury. That made enough 
of a story to put over even a Regular 
in the news columns. The arrival of 
R. 0. T. C. and C. M. T. C., with 
names, numbers, and points of origin 
made material at the proper times. Fea- 
tures grew out of details secured from 
registration ecards such as one which 
commanded quite a lot of space as giv- 
ing the reaction to the American train- 
ing system of a Michigan Agricultural 
College R. O. T. C. student, a native of 
Egypt, who was familiar with British 
and Turkish army methods. Bills of 
fare in the provisional companies ran 
two or fhree times as news. Every ac- 
tion of a reservist was worth a little 
puff either in the big dailies or in his 
home-town publication, according to his 
importance. 

The speeches of Brigadier General 
G. V. H. Moseley, commanding the 
camp, in weleoming each new con- 
tingent for training proved acceptable 
as ‘‘spot news’’ every time. General 
Hale’s addresses at the swearing in of 
the C. M. T. C. boys and at their re- 
turn of their colors to the regular gar- 
rison were run at length. The tactical 
test of the Regular brigade, each re- 
view throughout the season, the demon- 
strations for instruction of trainees 
and visitors, all made news. These last 
matters were, of course, better news be- 
fore their occurrence than after; and 
by arrangement with G-3, they were 
generally featured before they took 
place. The method naturally left room 
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for ‘‘follow-up”’ stories covering the 
shows and the civilian attendance at 
them; and frequently staff men of the 
big papers came down with photo- 
graphers to write them up. Any ace- 
tivity so covered was sure of a full 
column in the paper which sent its rep- 
resentative, and sometimes it ran to 


When Horace Wade, 


reporter’’ of 


even more space. 
the ‘‘boy the Chicago 
American, went through the ‘‘ proces- 


sing’’ line asa C. M. T. C. rookie, com- 





Summer Camp 


Publicity 


of press publicity. Enough centraliz 
tion to assure safety in this respect 
essential. 

News sent out over the radio we) 
four nights a week through the ‘‘ Wor 
Crier’? of KYN in Chicago. It w: 
sent in bulletin form, about 250 word 
each time, to the Chicago America 
which furnished the broadeaster wit} 
a copy and later printed the same ma 
terial. When entertainment specialit ix 
were sent to Chieago for the radio, the 














Ceremony of Return of the Colors by C. M. T. C. Units to the Regular Army Organi- 


zations. 


ing out fully tabulated, equipped, and 
crammed with coffee and sandwiches, 
he ticked out about two columns on the 
C. M. T. C., its commander, and Camp 
Custer in general. 

Every story with genuine news 
value can carry a small grain of propa- 
ganda; and the newspapers will seldom 
‘*kill’’ it if it is at all carefully worked 
in. The main thing to make sure of is 
that no duplication and no contradic- 
tions go out from apparently the same 
source, for nothing will more quickly 


and effectively close the broad avenue 


Camp Custer, 1924 


automatically received newspaper pub- 
licity through the bureau of the broad- 
casting station. As no transportation 
and no government funds were avail- 
able for the purpose, each of the two- 
hundred-mile trips to Chieago for this 
purpose presented a separate fiscal 
problem; but the results of the three 
programs which could be put on ap- 
parently repaid the effort involved. 
The first program was given by a group 
of buglers and drummers of the Second 
Infantry, the next by an orchestra from 
the Sixth Infantry band, and the last 
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by aC. M. T. C. orchestra selected 
‘rom the band of the Wisconsin con- 
tingent. 

The Camp Custer News, in this its 
third year, issued nine editions. The 
cost of publieation was met by a local 
printer, to whom was given the exclu- 
sive right to advertising revenue. Con- 
tracts, arrangement, and collections 
were placed in his hands, relieving the 
staff of the paper from any possible 
chance of embarrassment, and allowing 
him a possibility of profit above the 
costs. This method of getting out such 
a sheet may well be followed regularly ; 
but a little time before the date of the 
first issue must be allowed the printer 
to work his field properly for advertis- 
ing. 

The News in a sense belied its name, 
because the carrying of sure-enough 
news in it was made secondary to the 
mission of finding room. for contribu- 
tions of troops and trainees who felt 
the urge of self-expression. Every 
camp activity, which was not news in 
the larger sense, but was of interest to 
the command as a whole, was treated 
somewhere in the weekly. Two new de- 
partments were introduced: one a 
front-page corner spot in which men- 
tion was given each week to some com- 
mendable detail of camp routine, such 
as a model company kitchen or picket- 
line; the other, the correspondence of 
‘‘Jake Striker’’ which a few years ago 
was familiar to members of the First 
Division. This was a humerous quar- 
ter-column, half pseudo-philosophy in 
soldier dialect, and half tupical verse. 

Twelve hundred copies of the paper 
were distributed free each week. In 
certain cases, as where one or more Na- 
tional Guard regiments desired enough 
for each man to have his own, the extra 


circulation above the pro-rata share was 
furnished at cost. Three times the size 
of the publication was also increased to 
provide special editions with sections 
devoted to particular units desiring to 
use it for recruiting or similar pur- 
poses after their return from camp. 
This service was given them at cost, 
they furnishing the copy and being re- 
sponsible for its contents. When the 
distribution for the eamp left a sur- 
plus of any issue, the remainder was 
passed out as far as it, would reach to 
visitors on the post to watch ceremonies 
or demonstrations. 

Chicago Commerce was the first 
magazine to take anything on the work 
of Camp Custer, being furnished with 
about twelve hundred words and half 
a dozen pictures early in July. Copy 
submitted to others came out gradually. 
The Torch of the R. O. T. C. Camp and 
Preparedness of the C. M. T. C., both 
bound year books, were worked up by 
special staffs in the respective camps, 
the first named coming out at the end 
of July and the latter being issued by 
the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion about November first. 

In addition to the Corps Area Signal 
Corps photographer, staff men of 
Pathé, Fox, and International News 
reels were shepherded through the 
mazes of training, and got many 
‘‘shots’’ of firing, parades, and ma- 
neuvers. One secured permission to go 
up in an airplane; but as he had not 
tried it before he was too distracted to 
take many pictures. Each of two 
demonstrations of all arms was thor- 
oughly covered by movie men ; and they 
took views of calisthenics and athletic 
competitions of the C. M. T. C. from 
every angle. Once these photographers 
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are secured and given the right sub- Better arrangements may well be ma 
jects to take, the distribution of their in other sections of the country; but 
product of course takes care of itself. very creditable and useful degree 

Nothing in the above scheme is dif- publicity ean be secured in the sa: 
ficult in itself or hard to improve upon. way every year. 


D 


Suicides in the Japanese Army 


Committing suicide in order to wipe out disgrace, 
or what is considered to be a disgrace, is, of course, 
not an uncommon event amongst Japanese officers, 
the usual modus operandi being for the man to write 
a farewell letter stating his reasons for ending his 
life and then quietly to perform hara-kari. 

Several cases of this kind occurred during the 
three years of my stay in Japan, the first one being 
that of an Infantry officer who fell out on a route- 
march. It was a case of sheer fatigue and nothing 
else, but after he had recovered, he went to his com- 
manding officer and apologized and asked him to 
punish him. The C. O., however, knowing the facts 
of the case, refused to do so, and merely told him to 
get himself into better training for long-distance 
marching. Not content with this, the officer again 
asked to be punished, and, as his C. O. still refused 
his request, he wrote a letter saying that he consid- 
ered it a disgrace to his regiment to have an officer 
who had fallen out on the line of march, and that he 
had, therefore, decided to retrieve the good name of 
the regiment by relieving it of himself; and, having 
done this, he proceeded to take his life. 

This is one of two cases quoted at random from 
amongst half a dozen or so which took place between 
1917 and 1920, and should serve to show how deeply 
the Japanese officer takes his profession to heart; for 
suicides of this kind are not, as a rule, as some peo- 
ple imagine, carried out from fear of punishment, 
but are done from, to our minds, a mistaken sense of 
duty—a point in the psychology of the Japanese 
which it is difficult for a European to understand.— 
From “‘The Japanese Side of Military Life,’’ by 
Capt. M. D. Kennedy, formerly British Army. 








Historic Home of 65th Infantry 
Ist. Lieut. Torrence T. Shannon, 65th Infantry 





O the officer seeking 
the quaint and the 
picturesque and to 
whom the romance of 
four centuries past 
appeals, a tour of 
duty with the 65th In- 
fantry in Porto Rico 
should be of partie- 
ular interest. The 
first hundred years of 
Porto Rieo’s existence under Spanish 
rule had passed ere Jamestown came 
into being. Its second century had be- 

gun when the Pilgrim Fathers disem- 

barked from the Mayflower. Discov- 
cred by Columbus, founded by Ponce 
de Leon and for three centuries the 
outer battleground of the contest be- 
tween England, France, Holland and 

Spain for dominion in the New World, 

the island is full of historie lore. 

Pirates, smugglers, Indians and treas- 

ure ships have all woven themselves 

into the history of the island and of 
the fortifications which are now occu- 
pied by the 65th Infantry. 
Everywhere one sees reminders of 
the glory of the past. In front of the 
quartermaster office stands a statute of 

Ponce de Leon made out of cannon cap- 

tured from the English when they un- 

successfully attacked the city in 1797. 

On the parade ground is a monument 

to the Spaniards, who, by their brave 

defense of El Morro in 1625, defeated 
the Dutch and saved the island for 

Spain. In the cathedral are the re- 

mains of Ponce de Leon who set out 

from here to discover the fountain of 
youth, 








A brief chronological list of impor- 


tant historical events in 
follows: 


1493 


1508 


1597 


1598 


1599 


1625 


1637- 


1718 


1797 


1823 


1873 
1898 


1898 


-O9 


41 


Porto Rico 
The island discovered by Co- 
lumbus while on his second 
voyage to the New World. 
Ponce de Leon explored and 
colonized the island. 

City of San Juan established. 
Frequent engagements with 
Indians. 

Unsuccessful attempt by Eng- 
lish to capture Spanish treas- 
ure ships in the harbor. 
English land and capture 
city. 

English, on aecount of dis- 
ease, withdraw from San 
Juan. 

Porto Rico separated from 
San Domingo and made an 
independent Spanish colony. 
War between Spain and 
Netherlands. Invaders took 
the city but failed to capture 
El Morro. 

Frequent attacks by Dutch, 
French, English and Portu- 
guese pirates from Turks 
Island north of Haiti. 

Porto Rican government cap- 
tures Vieques Island from 
smugglers and outlaws. 
English attack. Spanish, 
with aid of French troops 
from French vessels in har- 
bor, suecessfully defend the 
city. 

United States sends Admiral 
Porter to clear South Atlan- 
tie and Caribbean of pirates. 
Several pirate ships captured 
off San Juan. Shipping was 
increased. 

All slaves freed. 

Earthquake destroys part of 
old city wall. 

American flag raised over the 
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Casa Blanca, Home of the Regimental Commander of the 65th Infantry 


fortifications from which the 
flag of Spain had flown for 
nearly four centuries. 
1899 A severe hurricane 
much damage in the 
and city. 
Civil government established. 


caused 
island 


1900 
LEGENDS 
The Spaniard wherever he has gone 


If not his- 
are none the less 


has woven romantic tales. 
torically they 


San Juan abounds in such 


true, 
interesting. 
tales. 
Jutting out the 
walls of San Cristobal now occupied by 
Companies D and H of the 65th In- 
fantry is the ‘‘haunted sentry box.’’ 
The romanticists tell us that Spanish 
sentries continually disappeared from 
this box le only a mysterious 
light and a sulphurous odor. Finally 
the Spanish commander seeking to best 
the evil spirits sealed up the box and 
locked his sentry in. 


into the sea from 


aving 


The spirits were 
then unable to carry the sentry’s body 


0 f 


| 


A. 
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Rpaadesne: 
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away but they 
his death. 


did sueceed in causing 


In the Roman Catholie cathedral | 
the remains of the ‘‘ petrified soldier 
[It appears that in centuries past a 
Spanish soldier was ordered shot fo: 
insubordination. As the firing squad 
was about to fire the fatal volley h« 
appealed to the saints, claiming his 
sentence was unjust being the result 
his 
mander on whom he promised to wreak 


of personal antagonism of com 


vengeance. The popular conception is 
that the saints sustained the claim ot 
the soldier and that his 


no signs of decomposition 


to this day 
body shows 
and he was 
Saint Pio. 

ent. 


raised to the sainthood as 
The facts are quite diffe 
The wax figure dressed in the 
habiliments of an ancient Roman so! 
dier some 
brought from Rome. 
A pretty story is told of how in 1625 
on the present parade ground after a 
28-day seige of El Morro by the Dutch, 


contains sacred bones 
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ie Spanish Captain Armerzquite and 
he Dutch Captain Henrico agreed to 
settle the battle by single-handed com- 
at. The Spanish captain won and the 
Dutch, true to their word, retired from 
he island. We must all agree this is 

pretty way to settle international 
lifficulties. 

THE POST 

For three centuries Spain sent her 
vold and silver from the mountains of 
Mexico to make San Juan a safe haven 
for her treasure ships. It is stated 
that between 1765 and 1815 over 13 
million pesos were remitted from Mex- 
ico for publie defense. 

El Morro castle whose light first 
creets the wayfarer en route to San 
Juan is one of the oldest and most pre- 
tentious forts. Construction in the vi 
cinity began in 1540. The existing 
structures were planned in 1584, and 
additions made up to 1609. Company 
F of the 65th Infantry is at present 
quartered inside its massive walls. 
With its ancient moats and dungeons 


it is a perfect example of ancient forti- 


Officers of the 65th Infantry in the Casa Blanca Gardens on January 1, 1925 
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fication and against the arms of its 


The old fort 
has given service as late as the World 


period was impregnable. 
war. A shot from one of the pieces be- 
hind its ramparts causing an interned 
German ship that sought to leave the 
harbor to return to her moorings. 
Fort San Cristobal, now occupied by 
Companies D and H, 65th Infantry, 
was begun in 1765 and completed in 
1791, although mention is made of San 
Cristobal 1531. 
lofty summits the Spaniards fired their 


eastle in From its 
only shot at Admiral Sampson's fleet 
in 1898. The 
Cristobal are pronounced by competent 
judges to be strongly built and stra 
tegically The 


the exterior of the mas 


massive works of San 


located. impression 


gained from 
siveness of the fortifications is increased 
by an inspection of its walls, dungeons, 
passageways and moats from within. 
fort 
connected by tunnels and communica 


The various sections of the are 


tion was formerly afforded by the same 
means with other portions of the de 


fensive works of the city. 
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The quartermaster offices and com- 
missary occupy the lower floors of an 
monastery the 
structure dating back to the year 1532. 


ancient Dominican 
In the patio may be seen the old wells, 


which formerly furnished water for 
the friars. 

Five companies of the regiment are 
housed in a three-story concrete bar- 
racks building erected in 1860 known 
**Ballaja.’’ Post 


mental headquarters as well as quar- 


as the and regi- 


ters for twenty officers’ families are 


also in this building; of imposing di- 


Histor ic Ho me o f 


65th Infantry 
concrete tub on one of the side pore] 
is often shown visitors with the exp 
that it Leo: 
bath tub. 


Casa Rosa, the home of the lieut: 


nation was Ponce de 


ant colonel and executive officer of t 
regiment, was constructed in 1812 as 
the 
bastion. It 


guardhouse for troops in § 


Agustin Was convert: 
into an officers’ quarters in 1881 a: 
is now one of the most charming spot 
on the post. 

THE CITY 


San Juan proper is a typical Spar 





The 65th Infantry Passing in Review 


The occasion was the visit of the Inspector of the 2d Corps Area 


mensions, built in the form of a recet- 
angle around an open court sufficiently 
for and 
monies, it is one of the largest barrack 
buildings used by the United States 
Army. 

Casa 


spacious formations cere- 


Blanea (white house) is the 
quarters of the commanding officer 
U. S. forees in Porto Rico. This is 
the site of one of the oldest build- 
ings in San Juan. The original build- 
ing was erected in 1525. It overlooks 
the city walls, the governor’s palace 
and the city. Its massive white walls 
give it a quaint dignity. An immense 


ish city. The streets are narrow and 
as a rule paved with cobblestone, worn 
smooth by centuries of traffic. The 
solid masonry houses, tinted with their 
soft and picturesque colors are packed 
together within the massive gray walls 
which for years have protected them. 
They are flat-roofed, have many bal- 
eonies, high windows and typical coo! 
and shaded court yards. 

The governor’s palace marks the 
site of the first defensive works, which 
were erected in 1532. Old San Juan 
gate immediately below the governor’s 
palace opens upon what was once the 
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| usiest landing place of the fort. This 
old gate was erected in 1650 and the 
wooden doors have hung in place since 
1749. Boats were laden and dis- 
patched from here under the protec- 
tion of the guns of Santa Elena and 
San Agustin batteries located back of 
Casa Rosa on the military reservation. 

The church of San Jose erected in 
1532, and the cathedral, construction 
of which was started in 1549, are prob- 
ably two of the oldest religious edifices 
under the American flag. The Capilla 
de Santo Cristo, a small chapel at the 
foot of Santo Cristo street, back of the 
governor’s palace, has an interesting 
story. Years ago horse races were a 
prominent feature of all fiestas. The 
country side turned out in picturesque 
costume. The races started at noon. 
Santo Cristo street served as the course 
over which the races were run. <Ac- 
cording to tradition a youth of good 
family, mounted on a spirited steed, 
lost control of the animal which dashed 
down the street and over the wall with 
his rider, and met death a hundred fect 
below. His mother caused the chapel 
to be erected that others might not 
share his fate and in the chapel mass 
is said once each year on the fiesta of 
Saint Santiago, the anniversary of the 
tragedy. 

Across the bay from Casa Blanca 
stands a small fortification, Fort Canu- 
elo, erected in 1610. The Spaniards 
stretched cables from this fort to San 
Agustin bastion and effectively closed 
the harbor. 

The city was once entirely sur- 
rounded by a wall; the less pretentious 
land wall has disappeared but the sea 
wall still stands. It varies in height 
from 30 to 100 feet and in thickness 
from 3 to 10 feet. These walls are sur- 
mounted by a breast or parapet with a 


declining slope outward with frequent 
gun emplacements and embrasures. 
Work on these ancient walls was start- 
ed in 1531 and not completed in their 
entirety until 1781. The wall has 
twenty bastions. At night the gates to 
the city were closed and locked and the 
keys given to the governor general. 


THE REGIMENT 


A company officer has recently writ- 
ten of his experiences with the Porto 
Rican soldier as follows: 


Upon arrival in Porto Rico one is at 
once struck by the fine appearance of 
the men and the soldierly loyalty be- 
hind the forms of military courtesy. 
The regiment is composed of men sin- 
cerely trying to do their duty and to 
reflect credit on the service. As one 
becomes more familiar with conditions 
it is apparent that the 65th Infantry 
is one of the most powerful factors in 
a reasonable Americanization of the 
island through the spread of English 
and the instruction in all matters per- 
taining to health and higher standards 
of living. Discharged soldiers are 
everywhere found in civil posts and in 
the police force exemplifying the bene- 
fits of army training. 

The company officer becomes deeply 
attached to his men. It is a pleasure 
to work with them. Organization 
pride is very strong. In athleties— 
baseball, volleyball, field, track and 
military competitions—the spirit is 
keen enough to delight the heart of any 
American officer. 

Although comparatively new in the 
service the 65th Infantry is living up 
to the standards of the whole Amer- 
ican Army in a manner to reflect the 
utmost credit on them as Infantrymen 


In 1923 the regiment ranked fourth 
in the U. S. Army in rifle marksman- 
ship. In 1924, the machine gun com- 
panies and howitzer platoon qualified 
100 per cent of their men. 

The following are extracts from com- 
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Section of the Regimental Parade Ground 


Showing basball diamond and golf course at San Juan, 
Porto Rico 


mendatory letters which were received 
during the calendar year 1924: 

April 3, 1924—From the Command- 
ing General, Second Corps Area. Ex- 
tract from report of inspection of Post, 
February 26-March 19, 1924, made by 
an inspector general from these head- 
quarters : 

Conclusions.—The discipline, tactical 
efficiency and physical appearance of 
the personnel of the garrison of both 
posts (San Juan and Henry Barracks) 
were excellent and reflect great credit 
on the commanding officer and the offi- 
cers of his command all of whom are 
showing a keen interest in the welfare 
of the entire command. 


April 18, 1924—From the 
mandant of the Infantry School: 


Com- 


Please let your officers and men 


know how handsome I think it was | 
them to respond so quickly and so co 
pletely to the call that has gone o 
from the Infantry School for the er 
tion of a memorial to the Infantryme: 
who were killed or who died during t} 
World war. 

The 65th Infantry has an enviab|: 
record. It seems to always know tli 
right thing to do and it does the rig/ 
thing right. 

I am not saying this in merely a con 
plimentary fashion. I really feel it b: 
eause I’ve heard it from capable offi 
cers—friends of mine who have at som: 
time or another served with the regi 
ment—officers who were proud to clain 
that they received their best Infantry 
training in Porto Rico and because it 
was my privilege to see something o! 
your excellent organization when I was 
down there about a year ago with th 
Secretary of War. 


D 














Pride in the Infantry 
Capt. Albert H. Peyton, 9th Infantry 


S in all armies, the 
greater part of the 
United States Army 
is made up of Infan- 
try—the branch of 
service whose trans- 
portation is their own 
feet, whose troops 
carry their own weap- 
ons, their ammuni- 
tion and their food, 
and who on the march or in combat 
hear the heaviest burdens and losses. 
Infantry fights on any terrain, regard- 
less of the weather, undergoing priva- 
tions and exertions such as animals 
cannot be expected to bear—all be- 
cause of the will power of the men of 
the Infantry. 

In the ancient days the Greek army 
consisted almost entirely of Infantry. 
Its usual combat formation was in pha- 
lanxes, each phalanx consisting of from 
2,000 to 4,000 men. The Infantry was 
divided into three classes: heavy, 
armed with a dagger, spear, corslet and 
shield, the class forming the phalanx 
or main line of battle, and consisting 
entirely of free men ; light, armed with 
javelins and no shield, their duty being 
mainly to skirmish and to cover the 
movements of the phalanx; irregular 
light, also without armor, and bearing 
javelins, bows and arrows, slings, and 
any other instrument with which to 
harrass the enemy. At this time tac- 
ties consisted entirely of shock action. 
The front rank men of the phalanx 
were so close together that usually the 
shields were locked. 

The phalanx at first used a triangu- 


lar or rectangular formation which had 
no flexibility but this gradually 
changed to a formation in depth, the 
phalanx at Delium in 424 B. C. having 
25 ranks. This depth then varied until 
as many as 50 ranks were formed. 
When Philip of Macedon organized his 
phalanx it had a normal depth of 16 
ranks; the men were armed with a 
short sword, a small shield and a spear 
about 21 feet long, 13 feet of which ex- 
tended to his front, the men being 
close behind each other. The first five 
ranks would level their spears; the 
other eleven ranks held their spears 
over the shoulders of the men in front 
to prevent them being hit by mis- 
siles. 

This was the crowning glory of 
Greek military organization, but it was 
defeated by the flexibility of the Ro- 
mans who fought in a long line, only 
six men in depth. The Roman suprem- 
acy was due to the Roman legion, 
which had a proportion of ten Infan- 
trymen to one cavalryman. Their for- 
mation was modified later to three 
ranks in checkerboard formation, the 
second and third ranks being formed 
opposite the interval. Their armament 
consisted of shield, armor, and a short 
spear, with their main weapon a short 
two-edged sword designed more for 
thrusting then for cutting. The Ro- 
man army, as long as it maintained dis- 
cipline, promptness in adopting mili- 
tary improvements, and the selection 
and training of the individual soldier, 
maintained Rome’s superiority, but 
owing to a succession of worthless em- 
perors, all sight was lost of these three 
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principles and it became easy prey for 
the daring tribes from the north. 

In the middle ages the races which 
occupied northern Germany and Sean- 
dinavia had excellent Infantry, as did 
also the Franks, whose Infantry pre- 
vented the invasion of the Saracens at 
Portiers in 732 A. D. However, upon 
the rise of feudalism the Frank foot- 
soldier became the attendant of the 
mounted soldier. The French were 
taught at Crecy that they must fight 
on foot, but the death knell of the 
feudal system came at Granson, Morat 
and Naney when the Swiss Infantry 
defeated the Burgundian  eavalry, 
giving back to the Infantry the pres- 
tige which it held in the ancient armies 
and which has not again been lost. 

Artillery was first decisively used in 
the battle of Ravenna in 1512 and the 
use of firearms became more general, 
finally entirely supplanting the pike 
and the previous shock tactics became 
cbsolete. In the 16th century the 
Spanish Infantry eclipsed all others 
and depended on the miassed forma- 
tions, use of firearms and its irresis- 
tible weight of attack. Men of high 
rank were proud to command a com- 
pany of Infantry and often preferred 
it to a cavalry command. 

The earliest organization was the 
company and it was originally a group 
of men who followed a knight into bat- 
tle. However, upon the introduction 
of entrenching tools by Maurice of 
Nassau, changes in organization and 
tactics became necessary. The bat- 
talion of about 400 men, formed in 
three lines, was adopted, it creating a 
mobile force and allowing for mutual 
support. The practice is the crude be- 
ginning of our teachings of today. 

During the 17th century we see the 


increasing use of firearms making | 
pendence on shock action a dangers); 
principle to follow and we see fire t: 
ties superseding shock tacties. 

Through gradual evolution a charve 
came to mean a fire fight at close qua: 
ters until one side or other gave 
way to avoid a collision. The fire tac 
ties also made obsolete the pike as 
weapon, since they were practical! 
useless in entrenched positions and in 
broken country. Then in order to give 
the Infantry a weapon with which to 
fight cavalry the bayonet was de 
vised. The hand grenade was also used 
to a considerable extent. 

In the 18th century the Prussians, 
under Frederick the Great, by strict 
discipline, developed in the Prussian 
Infantry mechanical precision in rapid 
loading and firing, and instructed offi- 
cers and men in the great importance 
of fire in battle. Frederick also initi- 
ated horse artillery as an aid for the 
Infantry. 

In America it was discovered early 
that light Infantry was our mainstay 
in battle, and that much could be 
learned from the Indians in this re- 
spect. As a result of the experience 
gained through our Indian fights and 
the Louisburg and Quebee expeditions, 
light Infantry became a very import- 
ant consideration and its formation be- 
came one of two lines instead of three. 

Numerous instances could be cited in 
which the Infantry since the French 
Revolution, as always, was the ‘‘Queen 
of the Battle’’ and the other branches 
were used to assist its advance. In the 
Crimean war the value of Infantry fire 
action was clearly demonstrated. In 
our own Civil war our Infantry was 
nothing to be proud of at the begin- 
ning, but at its end it was composed of 
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.plendidly trained fighters. In the 
Franeo-Prussian war (1870) in which 
the French had the best rifle, the Prus- 
sians had the best Infantry, and the 
Prussians won. As a result of the 
Boer war (1899), the British changed 
their term ‘‘Infantry drill’’ to ‘‘In- 
fantry training,’’ meaning that the In- 
fantryman was an individual and must 
be trained as a thinker, not merely me- 


the Infantry 
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Infantry that the fate of every battle 
depends. Other services are auxiliaries 
and are simply and entirely for the 
purpcese of assisting the Infantry. 

It is the Infantryman, the doughboy, 
never exhausted, who can always take 
another step and fire another shot, 
upon whom the fate of nations has al- 
ways depended. 


It is he who must have the spirit of 

















One of the Thousands of American Infantry Heroes 
Private Louis Gedeon, Co. G, 19th Inf., near Amia, Cebu, P. I., defended, single-handed 
and alone, his company commander, who had been mortally wounded against an over- 
whelming force of the enemy, February 4, 1900. Photograph of an oil painting donated 


to the 19th Infantry by Harper’s Weekly Publishing Company 


chanically. The Russo-Japanese war 
(1904) further emphasized the import- 
anee of the Infantryman and his indi- 
vidual training. The World war is the 
best example of what trained Infantry 
will do. 

The foregoing is merely given to sum 
up briefly the evolution of the Infan- 
try and to show that it has ever been, 
as now, the backbone of the Army, the 
bulwark of the Nation. It is upon the 





the offensive and the tenacity to hold 
every advantage gained: the determin- 
ation to close with the enemy in attack 
or to meet him with bayonet in defense. 

But one kind of Infantry can with- 
stand modern 
fantry. 

We can and should always look with 


warfare—ezxcellent In- 


the deepest pride upon our branch of 
the Army, the Infantry—the fighting 
doughboys—the Queen of Battles. 














The Meeting Of Minds 
HE 


Tank School] has held its 
graduating exercises. The In- 
a School, the General 
Service Schools and the War College 
will hold 
From 





fantry 


June. 
these schools Infantry 
officers will receive diplomas, and to 
these graduates and to the faculties 
who trained them we extend our 
gratulations. 


their exercises in 


each of 


con- 


The Army school system, than which 
none better has ever existed in this or 
any other nation, is proving its worth. 
Gradually the American doctrine and 
methods of conduct of war are being 
spread through the commissioned 
ranks in all grades, and there has 
resulted a uniformity of direction of 
thought and action that will provide 
the necessary cooperation so essential 
to success in peace 

Another radiant feature in the 
progress of these schools has been the 
attendance by selected officers of the 
National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves. Though the are 
limited and their courses are abbrevi- 
ated for reasons that are obvious, 
nevertheless the teachings of the 
schools are going out tu these com- 
ponents by officers who have gained a 
broader appreciation of the problems 


and in war. 


numbers 
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of the Army. The enthusiasm wit 
which the National Guard and Rese 
officers have received the cours 


speaks fittingly for the efficiency « 
the commandants and their 
instructors. 


corps Oo} 


It is a noteworthy fact that in t! 
eonduct of the schools for officers, as 
in the universities of old, the expres 
sion of opinions by students are eager 
ly sought and none is deemed to: 
trivial to be digested by the faculty 
The conferences are, as the word im 
plies, an open discussion in which th« 
instructor acts as director, and he is 
not averse to accepting ideas from th 
better than his 
Therein lies a great aid to progressive 
military thought. 


students as own 


The meeting of many minds is es 
sential to the correct solution of mili- 
tary problems. Exponents of radica! 
ideas, whose train of reasoning is led 
astray by a distorted evaluation of th: 
various elements of the problem, must 
modify their views to accord with the 
sound arguments of others. It is not 
infrequently that specialists in one 
line or other, often the so-called tech 
nical experts, swerve off on a tangent 
line of thought that is incompatible 
with sound and practical application. 
The ideas of many of these have merit, 
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hereas others must be discarded as 
‘antastie. 

There are certain theorists who per- 
ist in arguing that the wars of the 

iture will be fought exclusively in 
‘he air. There are others who say 
that the horse and the mule will have 
no place in a future war, and that 
they must be discarded in favor of the 
motor vehicle and the quicker the 
better. Ideas such as these are over- 
drawn, yet from them, suitably temp- 
ered to practicability, some progress 
may develop in military thought. 

It is realized that dogmatic ideas are 
dangerous; yet the aeceptance of un- 
tried and radical theories, with little 
possibility of practical application, are 
equally harmful. 

We cannot close our minds to new 
Happily, the faculties of our 
schools have always been open-minded 
and a reasonable and just balance in 
thought and prescribed action has 
been maintained. 

® 
Getting The Team Into Shape 


HE Infantry rifle and _ pistol 
squad is prepared to receive 
4 its careful and thorough train- 
ing at Camp Logan, Ill, under the 
guidance of the team captain in whom 
all confidence is placed by the entire 
Infantry service. We can be assured 
that no point will be overlooked in 
the selection and the training of a 
rifle team that will be a credit to our 
arm, and one that will be imbued with 
a firm purpose of winning the Na- 
tional Rifle match at Camp Perry in 
September. 

Infantry teams in the past few years 
have won a fair share of the shoot- 
ing trophies, but there has been one 
trophy, that of the National Rifle 


ideas. 





match, that has not graced the office 
of the Chief of Infantry for a long 
time. On this match the efforts of 
the team will be concentrated and we 
should give them 
ment. 

A small fund is needed to provide 
for the odds and ends in the way of 
expenses that are incurred by the team 
management. 


every encourage- 


This fund is now be- 
ing donated by voluntary contribu- 
tions from enthusiastic Infantrymen 
throughout the service, and by enter- 
tainments at the various regimental 
posts. The Infantry Association will 


receive the contributions and send 
them along to the team. 
i 
A Lesson Of The Maneuvers 
ROM the various press reports 
the 


one conclusion can be deduced 


on Hawaiian maneuvers 





. ‘ 


which is certain to be an opinion of 


the joint Army and Navy board after 
a careful and detailed study of the 
This is the fact that 
the Islands are under-manned, a condi- 


entire problem. 


tion that has been recognized by the 
Army for a long time, but of which 
the general public has heretofore taken 
little notice. 

By focusing the public’s attention 
to the Islands the maneuvers have 
been of great value to the nation. Pub- 
lie opinion is aroused. Several leading 
members of Congress have expressed 
themselves as favoring the upbuilding 
of the defenses of Oahu to make it the 
most strongly fortified island in the 
world. 

Congress will have the problem to 
discuss in the forthcoming session and 
here again the exponents of national 
security will clash with the economists. 
Already the opposition press is casting 
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slurs upon the possible conclusions 
which may result from the study by 
Army and Navy officers. Says the 
New York World: 

It is a third characteristic of war 
games that which ever side wins on 
the battlefield the public is likely to 
lose in taxes. For it is the business 
of Navy men and Army men, playing 
war games, tu discover how moncy 
ean be spent; for defense, if the at- 
tack is already strong enough; for at- 
tack, if the defense is all it needs to 
be. 


It is the same press which would 
be the first to condemn the Army and 
Navy for inadequate preparation and 
faulty plans and execution in case the 
Hawaiian Islands shou!d fall before 
the blow of an enemy and thereby en- 
danger our national security. 

The insufficient strength of the Reg- 
ular Army in Hawaii calls to mind the 
short-handedness of the Regular Army 
in every activity. In the United States 
the Regular forces are hard-pressed to 
handle with full efficiency the training 
of the other components during the 
summer; in foreign possessions the 
contingents are deplorably inadequate. 
The minimum for our Regular Army 
should be 13,000 officers and 150,000 
men—recommendations which have 
been made consistently by the Secre- 
tary of War and General Pershing, 
and yet there are pacifists and econo- 
mists who are continually howling for 
reduction of the Army. 

The maneuvers in Panama last year 
demonstrated that more adequate de- 
fense was essential. In Hawaii, this 
year’s maneuvers demonstrated the 
same for our key position in the 
Pacific. A little was done for 
Panama; let us hope more will be 
done for Hawaii. 


Editorial 





The Army’s Uniforms 


HE editorial expression m 

in these colmns in Febru 
: calling attention to the need 
for reviving the blue uniform for drvss 
purposes in the Army had created « 
siderable comment in the press and 
The diseussion of chang: s 
in the uniform has taken on a n 
life, despite the fact that the War 
Department has announced that 1 
ehanges of any character were 
templated in the uniform for the next 
few years. 


otherwise. 


This announcement was 
accompanied with the statement that 
there was on hard such a vast supp! 
of war stock of uniforms that in 1! 
interest of economy changes would }) 
inadvisable. 

Suggestions from some quarters are 
to the effect that the War Depart 
ment make some other disposition of 
the ‘‘war’’ accumulation of multi-co! 
ored and shabby materials rather than 
use it for uniforms. It 
positively that much dissatisfaction ex 
ists with the present arrangement fo! 
uniforms, and in this respect, for the 
maintenance of a high state of moral 
and for the 
Army is at 


can be stated 


securing of recruits, th 
a considerable disadvan 
tage as compared to the Navy and Ma 
rine Corps. 

Changes in uniform cannot, it is 
true, be made without careful con 
sideration of the many ramifications 
There 
is no unanimity of opimion in the 
Army as to what the most appropriate 
uniform should be, but it would seem 
that a definite program of study for 
the improvement of the uniform is in 
order, and that the announcement of 
any new specifications be made a year 
or two or even three years in advance 


which such problems present. 
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Wins From Mounted Services 


HE prestige of the Infantry in 
horsemanship was given a 
Ww boost at the annual horse show 
held at the General Service Schools, 
Mort Leavenworth, Kans., in April, 
vhen Maj. Sidney G. Brown, Inf., took 
‘first place in the open hunter class 





in competition with some of the best- 
known horsemen of the cavalry and 
field artillery. The animal on which 
this Infantry representative made the 
record was ‘‘Black Jack,’’ a govern- 
ment horse belonging tu the school 
His performance in the event 
was perfect. The 
Major Brown, the only Infantry rep- 
resentative in the event in which he 
took the laurels, is one of which 
doughboys may justly be proud, and 
we extend our congratulations. 

And, it was not so many weeks ago 
we read of the winning of the Fort 
senning polo team over the cavalry 
team at Fort Oglethorpe. 

There is a wee bit of satisfaction in 
beating the mounted services at their 
own game—that same kind of joy 
that they manifest when they take our 
measure on the rifle range once in a 
great while. 


stables. 
accomplishment of 


® 


A Word Contest 


EALIZING that there are many 
musicians in the Infantry who 
ade might be inspired to compose 
the music for the Infantry song and 
who might not be blessed with the 
same amount of talent in writing the 
verses, the INFANTRY JOURNAL has 
opened another contest for an Infantry 
song on a different plan. 
The first contest will be for the 
words appropriate for the song. 





Should 
factory words, prizes will be awarded 
to the the three 
places. These words will then be pub- 
lished in the INFANTRY for 
use by contestants in the main contest 


this contest produce  satis- 


winners of first 


JOURNAL 


for words and music, either as written 
or in any form whatsoever. The prizes 
have been increased and the eligibility 
of the contestants extended to inelude 
any person who has at any time served 
in the Infantry. 

We that 
friends will get busy so that the musi 


anticipate our literary 


cians will have something to ‘‘shoot 
at’’ for their musical interpretations 
We are out for an Infantry song, and 
we realize that it will take time be 
fore the kind of a song we need will 
be written. But it will appear: the 
Infantry cannot fail in this objective, 
which is of great importance to us in 
peace time, and which will be a god- 
send to the Infantry in case we should 
again be mobilized for war. 
® 
The Howitzer Company 

HE elimination of the howitzer 
company as a separate unit in 





fey the Infantry regiment and the 
addition of a howitzer platoon to the 
gun of each bat- 
talion as suggested in a study being 
made by the Chief of Infantry is a 
rather radical change in the organiza- 
tion of the weapons of an Infantry 
regiment. 
matter has brought forth varied com- 
ments. 

In considering the 
weapons to the Infantry battalion it 
is interesting to note the tendency in 
recent years. Not so very long ago 
the Infantry regiments had only the 
rifle and bayonet. A few years before 


machine company 


The mere mention of this 


addition of 








—__—__—,. 
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the World war came the Benet- 
Mercier, a sort of machine rifle. One 
platoon of these weapons was intro- 
duced into the regiment as part of 
the ‘‘regimental detachment.’’ As the 
need for inereased fire power de- 
veloped a complete regimental ma- 
chine gun company was formed and 
during the war an improved weapon, 
the true machine gun, took the place 
of the lighter weapon. The machine 
rifle, or auto rifle, was not superseded 
but merely displaced to come forth 
again as the auto rifle in the rifle 
squad. The machine gun company 
has since the war worked its way into 
the battalion and a light form of ar- 
tillery, the 37-mm. gun and the 3-inech 
trench mortar, has become an _ in- 
tergral part of the Infantry regiment. 
Now we see an inclination to move the 
howitzer platoon into the Infantry 
battalion and it has even been sug- 
gested that a machine gun platoon 
should be part of the rifle company. 
It therefore appears that the tendency 
in recent years is to include in the 
Infantry battalion ail 
weapons. 


Infantry 


This latest proposition in Infantry 
organization has many arguments, and 
sound ones, on both the affirmative 
and negative. In this connection, the 
article which appears in this month’s 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL on 
accompanying arms contains several 
references to the present organization 
of the accompanying arms in the 
French army, which seem to indicate 
that the French are satisfied with the 


D 


organization of their present Infant 
cannon and mortar similar to that n. 
provided in our Army. 

One of the strongest arguments th. 
could be used against the propos: 
change is the combining into one co», 
pany of weapons with different ehay. 
acteristics and which are given diff, 
ent missions. An organization of suc! 
a nature does not exist in 
fantry at the present time. 

The discussion is an interesting on: 
and has the added value of arousiny 
more general thought and expressio), 
of ideas on the development of more 
efficient accompanying arms for In 
fantry. 


our In- 


® 

Lieutenant General Miles 
FAMOUS United States Infan 
tryman has passed into the 
s Great Unknown. Lieutenant 
General Nelson A. Miles, soldier and 
patriot, now rests in the eternal sleep, 
after a long life of immeasurable use- 
fulness to his country. 

With his passing the last of the gen- 
erals of the Civil War answered the 
summons of the Maker. He was a sol- 
dier who was prominent in the affairs 
of three major wars of our country. 
He was ever interested in the progress 
of our country. As a patriot there 
were but few his peer. 

With bowed heads the Infantry pays 
reverent tribute to the memory of a 
noble and distinguished citizen, who 
stands before us as a beacon of that 
sturdy Americanism of which we are 
so much in need today. 














Regimental and Divisional Machine 
Gun Officers 

N recent maneuvers and problems 
| ana throughout the service, 
considerable discussion has centered 
on the duties and responsibilities of 
the regimental and divisional machine 
gun officers. The peace-time duties of 
these officers has also been the sub- 
ject of comment. Owing to the fact 
that no officer is actually assigned as 
regimental machine gun officer in 
most of the present reduced-strength 
regiments, there is little actual expe- 
rience upon which to base an opinion 
as to the practical application of his 
prescribed duties. 

It is conceded, in general, that the 
duties laid out for these machine gun 
officers are essential, but the question 
arises as whether these duties are not 
really the function of other existing 
staff officers or commanders. The 
Chief of Infantry is re-opening this 
discussion and a study is being made 
anew with a view to determining 
whether or not they are essential on 
the staffs. 

Some of the facts bearing on the 
subject are as follows: 

1. Tables of organization, peace 
and war, provide for each Infantry 
regiment, one major as regimental 
machine gun officer on the staff of 
the regimental commander and one 
lieutenant colonel as divisional ma- 
chine gun and howitzer officer on the 
staff of the division commander. In 
the case of the regimental machine 
gun officer, an assistant is provided in 
war tables. 

2. Duties contemplated for regi- 
mental machine gun officer: 
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The duties are not definitely laid 
down in any training regulations ex- 
cept in T. R. 240-20, which outlines 
his duties in connection with combat 
practice. In this regulation he is 
charged with the preparation and con- 
duct of the proficiency tests of ma- 
chine gun units of Infantry regiments 
as prescribed by the regimental com- 
mander. Other duties and functions 
as taught at the Infantry School are: 

a. Advises the regimental com- 
mander on all matters pertaining to 
the technical training of machine gun 
companies. 

b. Assists in preparation of training 
programs for machine gun units and 
standardizes and coordinates this 
training. 

c. Supervises machine gun instrue- 
tion in regimental schools. 

d. Makes such inspections as may 
be direeted by the regimental com- 
mander, or as are prescribed by train- 
ing regulations. 

e. May be assigned to 
machine gun units for special pur- 
poses as follows: 


command 


i. During combat or maneuvers in 
the 
ployment of machine gun companies 


situations which involve em- 
of reserve battalions under orders 
of regimental commanders. 

ii. When two or more companies 
are assembled for range instruction, 
barrage fire, ete. This is particu- 
larly applicable where there is only 
one range available for machine gun 


fire. 

f. Selects and plans range for com- 
bat practice. 

g. In defensive combat he assists in 
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reconnaissance and selection of defen- 
sive positions. 

h. Upon the occupation of a defen- 
sive position he ascertains by recon- 
naissance and consultation with bat- 
talion commanders, the location and 
fire missions of the machine guns of 
the regiment. He makes this infor- 
ation the basis of recommendation for 
changes that will result in better de- 
fense of the subsector. 

i. Coordinates the machine gun de- 
fense within the regimental subsector 
and with neighboring subsectors when 
directed to do so by the regimental 
commander. 

3. Duties contemplated for divi- 
sional machine gun and howitzer offi- 
cer: 

a. Acts as technical adviser to the 
division commander and general staff 
on all matters relating to machine 
guns and howitzers. 

b. Under instructions from G-3, 
prepares a scheme of training for all 
the machine gun and howitzer organi- 
zations of the division. 

c. Conducts the divisional schools 
for machine guns and howitzers. 

d. Submits recommendations, when 
called upon, for the employment of 
machine guns and howitzers in tacti- 
cal operations. 

e. On the defensive he insures the 
eareful coordination of the fire of 
machine guns and howitzers between 
regiments, brigades, and adjoining di- 
visions. 

f. Inspects the machine gun organi- 
zations of the division with the idea 
of: First, keeping the division com- 
mander informed as to the state of ef- 
ficiency of the organizations ; second, to 
help the organizations by discovering 
the points on which they need instruc- 


tion and remedying the deficiencies. 


g. Commands machine gun co 
panies of reserve units when same « 
grouped for combat purposes und 
the direct command of the divisi. 
commander. 

4. The duties contemplated for t! 
regimental machine gun officer inclu: 
the advising of the regimental com 
mander on technical training of ma 
chine gun units, assisting in the pre) 
aration of training programs, supervis 
ing machine gun instruction in reg! 
mental schools, and inspecting the ma 
chine gun training. This fosters the e1 
roneus doctrine that this weapon is so 
highly technical that an expert, a spe 
cialist, is required for machine gun 
officer. It tends to give other Infan 
try officers not in machine gun com 
panies—the regimental commander, 
and staff and battalion commanders, 
particularly—the idea that the com- 
bat use, training, ete., of these Infan 
try weapons is beyond them; that 
they themselves must depend upon 
someone else to tell them how to use 
and train this personnel. It places an 
air of mystery about the subject. On 
the other hand, no officer on the staff 
of a regimental commander is desig 
nated as adviser on howitzer or rifle 
company matters. Every Infantry 
officer should know all the weapons 
of an Infantry battalion. Our bat- 
talion commanders should be, 
are, able to look after the proper 
training of all the units of their bat 
talions without outside assistance. 


and 


On the staff of the regimental com 
mander there is an executive officer, anc 
an plans and training officer. Either 
or both of these can give all the nec 
essary advice as to training, prepara- 
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on of training programs, ete., that 
is to do with these weapons just as 
do concerning other Infantry 
eapons. In war, if the plans and 
‘raining officer needs an assistant in 
s work, the lieutenant now provided 
as assistant machine gun officer in 
war tables, could be used; or if an 
officer of higher rank is desired, he 
could be provided in the tables. 


ley 


Machine gun training is well stand- 
ardized in our training regulations 
and the necessity of having a special 
officer on the regimental staff for this 
purpose is questionable. The exis- 
tence of a regimental machine gun 
officer with the duties outlined above 
may eause divided responsibility. 
Regimental commanders should look 
to battalion commanders for the prop- 
er training and use of machine gun 
companies. 

Another important duty contempla- 
ted for the regimental machine gun 
officer is to command machine gun 
units during combat or maneuvers in 
situations which involve the employ- 
ment of reserve machine gun com- 
panies under regimental commanders. 
Such situations presuppose that more 
than one reservg machine gun com- 
pany is to be used. Under normal sit- 
uations a regiment has two battalions 
in assault and one in reserve; or one 
battalion in assault, one battalion in 
regimental reserve, and one battalion 
in brigade or division reserve. In 
either of these cases, there will be 
only one machine gun company in 
regimental reserve, in which cases a 
regimental machine gun officer will 
not be required as the commander of 
the reserve company can perform all 
the necessary duties. However, 
should the machine gun company of 
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the brigade or division reserve be 
made available for use of the assault 
regimental commander, he would then 
have the use of two reserve machine 
gun companies to assist in the attack 
and could use the regimental machine 
gun officer to command the combined 
companies. It is not believed essen- 
tial that the two companies be com- 
bined into a provisional battalion for 
this purpose. Furthermore, the two 
companies would frequently be sep- 
arated by such intervals that the ma- 
chine gun officer would have difficulty 
in exercising combined command. 
The regimental field order could give 
each a separate paragraph assigning 
them positions and missions just as is 
done now for the howitzer company. 
The regimental machine gun officer se- 
lects positions for the companies, co- 
ordinates their fire with the fire of 
machine gun companies of assault bat- 
talions with artillery and howitzers: 
but this duty could be performed by 
the regimental plans and training offi- 
cer, assisted when necessary by an 
officer of one of the machine gun ecom- 
panies. 


As a general rule machine gun com- 
panies should not be combined in a 
provisional battalion for special in- 
struction. If a battalion commander 
is to be held responsible for his ma- 
chine gun company, he does not want 
some one else to train it. 

For range practice, when all three 
companies are sent some distance for 
firing, a provisional battalion com- 
mander is needed. This may be ad- 
vanced as a good reason for retaining 
a machine gun officer. However, the 
duties of the provisional commander 
in this ease would be such that any 
field officer, probably the lieutenant 


——— 
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colonel of the regiment, would be 
suitable. The combining of the ma- 
chine gun companies for this purpose 
should be rare. In most cases the bat- 
talion commander can supervise the 
combat firing of his own company. 

The elimination of one field officer 
from an Infantry regiment may be 
open to criticism, in that it will eut 
down the number of field grades for 
Infantry officers in war. During 
peace, it will make no difference, as 
no field officer is at present allowed 
for this duty; although a regimental 
machine gun officer of field grade is 
actually shown in the present peace 
strength tables. It is not contem- 
plated that the number of officers pro- 
vided for an Infantry regiment in ta- 
bles of organization, peace strength, be 
reduced. Peace strength tables do not 
at present provide a regimental com- 
munications officer. It is intended to 
include a captain or lieutenant in 
peace tables of organization for this 
duty. War strength tables do pro- 
vide a regimental communication offi- 
cer. 


Referring to the duties contem- 
plated for the machine gun officer in 
defensive situations it is believed that 
the regimental plans and training offi- 
eer through his assistant can perform 
all these duties. 


5. It is not believed necessary to 
have a special officer on the division 
commander’s staff as an inspector of 
machine gun organizations, or for the 
purpose of commanding machine gun 
companies of reserve units when 
grouped for combat purposes. The 
former duty can well be performed by 
the same officer who inspects other In- 
fantry units. The use of combined 
machine gun companies for combat 


purposes under direct command of th 

division commander will not be th 

rule; but even w’-en so used, they ca 

be handled the same way as men 
tioned in this paper when under reg’ 
mental control, i. e., it is not essentia! 
that they be formed into a provisiona 
battalion. 

The division commander and staff 
consult with the divisional artillery 
officer, the divisional engineer officer, 
the divisional air service officer, and 
the divisional machine gun officer on 
technical matters, ete., pertaining to 
their respective arms. It is evident 
that the division commander and staff 
must rely, for technical advice per- 
taining to the various arms, on a rep 
resentative of these arms. So far as 
the Infantry is concerned, this advice 
might be secured from Infantry bri- 
gade or regimental commanders; how- 
ever, this might not prove the most 
satisfactory course. For this reason, 
it is believed there should be a tech- 
nical adviser on the division com- 
mander’s staff not only on machine 
gun and howitzer matters but on all 
matters pertaining to Infantry; in 
other words, a ‘‘divisional Infantry 
weapons officer.’’ 

The officer who performs this duty 
ean also assist G-3 in the preparation 
of schemes of training for machine 
gun and howitzer organizations, con- 
duct divisional schools for these 
weapons, recommend the correct tacti- 
cal employment of machine guns and 
howitzers, and insure the coordina- 
tion of the fire of machine guns be- 
tween regiments, brigades and adjoin- 
ing divisions. 

6. If the office of R. M. G. O. is 
abolished an assistant to the regimen- 
tal plans and training officer should 
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be added to the regimental staff. The 
divisional M. G. O. should be replaced 
by a ‘‘divisional Infantry officer’’. 

The Chief of Infantry would be 
glad to have an expression of opinion 
from any officers interested in the sub- 
ject of the above discussion. 

® 
Accompanying Arms 


HE tests of the new 37-mm. gun 
and the 75-mm. mortar at Fort 
Benning are nearing completion. 

The proposed 37-mm. gun differs 
from the present gun in one very im- 
portant particular, the increase in the 
muzzle velocity from 1,276 f/s to 2,000 
f/s. This will give a penetration of 
one-inch armor plate at 500 yards. 

The 75-mm. mortar is a marked im- 
proved improvement over the familiar 
Stokes mortar. It is mounted on a 
wheel carriage and possesses the nec- 
essary stability, fire power, range, ac- 
curacy, and destructive effect of pro- 
jectile to meet our present needs in 
a weapon of this type. Its mobility 
and maneuverability are partly ques- 
tions of organization and it is believed 
that it will be able to accompany the 
Infantry battalion in attack over all 
terrain which would permit of its nor- 
mal tactical employment. It is effee- 
tive up to 1,800 yards. One fixed type 
of ammunition for all ranges is be- 
ing tested. Whether or not it will be 
satisfactory has not as yet been de- 
termined definitely. 

® 
Equipment Projects 
| NFANTRY CARTS. The combined 
efforts of the signal corps and ord- 
nance department to develop a com- 
mon chassis for the machine gun cart, 
machine gun ammunition cart, the 
eaisson and limber for the 75-mm. 


mortar, the caisson and limber for the 
37-mm. gun and the Infantry ecommu- 
nication cart, have resulted in the 
shipment of three carts with steel 
bodies to Fort Benning. These are 
now under test concurrently with the 
new weapons. It is believed that we 
are on the road to solve this problem 
satisfactorily. 

Cross-country Cars. Two eross- 
country cars were delivered by the 
ordnance department to the tank 
school for test the second week of 
May. One is a Ford with Hinckley 
transmission and the other is a Chev- 
rolet. The tests of these ears will 
cover a period of approximately three 
months. The ordnance department 
hopes to complete all tests on these 
cars and adopt the standard type or 
types before September 12. The In- 
fantry board, field artillery board, 
and the ordnance department are con- 
ducting similar tests. 

Airplanes for Infantry Missions. 
Tests have been carried on at Fort 
Benning by the Infantry board in con- 
junction with the 22d Observation 
Squadron, to determine the height at 
which Infantry planes should fly. 
Sleeve targets were towed by the 
planes at various heights and direc- 
tions with reference to the ground 
troops. These tests have been sus- 
pended temporarily. It is hoped to 
complete them in the fall as much 
valuable information will be gained 
from them. 

Alidade Protractor. The War De- 
partment has declared obsolete this 
type of protractor now used in ma- 
chine gun and howitzer companies as 
a part of the fire control instruments. 

Web Gun Slings. The War Depart- 
ment has approved the web gun sling, 
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Model 1923, as a standard article of 
issue. It will be issued in an emer- 
gency only in case shortage of leather 
prevents the production of leather 
slings. 

Wool-precessed Blankets. Reports 
of tests of special wool-processed 
blankets procured by the quartermas- 
ter general have recently been re- 
ceived. These tests were conducted 
by the Infantry board, and by the 
26th Infantry stationed at Plattsburg 
Barracks, N. Y. Some types of these 
blankets were found superior in 
warmth to those of the present issue, 
but their weights were so much great- 
er as to preclude a recommendation 
for their adoption. 

Message Center Carrying Case. <A 
message center carrying case has been 
developed under the supervision of 
the Infantry board. A number of 
samples of this case will be made up 
both in web and in leather and will 
be tested out at the Infantry School 
with a view to adopting one of the 
types for Infantry message centers. 
The case is provided with pockets for 
all the blank forms and for stationery 
used in the message center and has a 
convenient place for attaching the 
message center register. It is de- 
signed to be carried by a strap slung 
over the shoulder. Such a piece of 
equipment should be a great conve- 
nience to message centers when in the 
field. 

® 
Cuartel Barracks at Fort Benning 


START on the construction of the 
euartel barracks for a regiment of 
2,100 men at Fort Benning has been 
made. As originally planned this 


structure when completed would rep 
resent an outlay of approximately $1. 
700,000. So far $385,000 has bee: 
made available, and no funds hav 
been provided to continue the con 
struction during the next fiseal year 

It is hoped that Congress will ap 
preciate the situation at Fort Benning 
and authorize sufficient funds in th: 
fiscal year 1927 to complete at least 
this barracks so as not to have it stand 
in an unfinished condition. 


® 


Communication Equipment for 
Infantry Battalions 


N order to clear up any misunder- 
standing regarding the issue of 
equipment necessary for training the 
battalion sections of communication 
platoons of headquarters companies 
the Chief of Infantry has recently 
recommended that the War Depart- 
ment instructions of April 21, 1924, be 
republished for the information of all 
concerned. These instructions pre- 
seribed the issue of battalion commu- 
nication equipment to each regimental 
headquarters company in addition to 
the allowance prescribed for these 
companies. 


® 
Pay of Automatic Riflemen 


N a recent interpretation of Army 

Regulations 25-2380 by the chief of 
finance, it was held that where quali- 
fications with two principal arms was 
involved the man concerned was en- 
titled to compensation for the higher 
qualification. Paragraphs 9 and 10 
of the regulations are being changed 
to cover all such cases. 
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The Recreation Center Project 


HREE more Infantry regiments 
have subseribed to the Infantry 
School Recreation Center Project. The 
38th Infantry, commanded by Col. 
Hrederik L. Knudsen, has expressed its 
intention of forwarding soon the dona- 
tion of a thousand dollars to provide 
for a bay in the Memorial Stadium. 
From the Philippines have come 
words that the 45th Infantry, com- 
manded by Col. Earle W. Tanner, and 
the 31st Infantry, commanded by Col. 
Willis Uline, have raised the funds to 
provide for a bay each. The support 
viven this undertaking by these regi- 
ments in the Philippines is especially 
appreciated and is a manifestation of 
the unified support which the Infantry 
is giving this great undertaking. 

The dedication day of Doughboy 
Stadium has been set for October 17, 
1925, when Oglethorpe University 
meets the Infantry School on the grid- 
iron. 

A number of National Guard and 
Reserve regiments are raising funds 
to provide for boxes in the stadium. 
The regiments so contributing will 
have their names listed on a bronze 
tablet at the entrance to the stadium, 
and the box in the stadium set aside 
for the regiment will be available for 
use of members of that regiment who 
may be present at any time the stad- 
ium is used for athletic contests or 
other events. 

The total sum now pledged is over 
$60,000. 

® 


A Useful Tool 


Lieutenant—“Hey there! Don’t drive 


those tent pegs with your rifle butt; use 
your head.” 


Coat of Arms of 8th Infantry 


HE coat of arms of the 8th In- 

fantry appearing on the front 
cover is described, in heraldry, as fol- 
lows: 

Shield—Argent, on a bend azure, be- 
tween in sinister chief a tomahawk 
gules helved sable and an arrow of 
the last barbed of the third in saltire 
and in dexter base an eagle’s claw 
erased proper, three roses of the field 
seeded of the third. 

Crest—On a wreath of the colors out 
of a mural coronet a dexter arm in 
armor embowed the hand grasping a 
flag staff with tassel all proper. 

Motto—Patriae Fidelitas. 
to country). 


(Loyalty 


The 8th Infantry was organized in 
1838. The shield is white with a 
blue bend, the Infantry colors. The 
three heraldic flowers on the bend are 
symbolical of: first, the rose, the flower 
of the State of New York, in which 
the regiment was first organized ; sec- 
ond, the hispida, the flower of the 
Philippines, in which the regiment 
saw important service; and third, the 
temple flower, which is the flower of 
Cuba where the 8th served in the 
Spanish American war. The arrow 
and tomahawk represent the Indian 
campaigns in which the regiment par- 
ticipated. The claw represents the 
maimed strength of the Prussian 
eagle, the regiment’s part in the oe 
eupation of Germany. The crest sym- 
bolizes the service in the Mexican war. 
The 8th was the first regiment to 
plant its colors on the fort at Cheru- 
buseo. The motto summarizes Gen- 
eral Bank’s characterization of the 
regiment (G. O. 34, Headquarters of 
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the Gulf, Opelousas, April 25, 1863) 
in which he ealled attention to the 
loyalty to the country and steadfast 
devotion to duty of the two sergeants 


who saved the colors from capture in 
1861. 


® 


Eliminates Useless Conversation 


“With all due deference, my boy, I 
really think our English custom at the 
telephone is better than saying ‘Hello!’ 
as you do.” 

“What do you say in England?” 

“We say: ‘Are you there?’ Then, of 
course, if you are not there, there is no 
use in going on with the conversation.”— 
The Continent. 

® 


Ohio Legislature Honors 
Generals Farnsworth and Bundy 


HE general assembly of Ohio, in a 

joint resolution, the text of which 
follows, on April 17, singularly hon- 
ored Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth, for- 
mer Chief of Infantry, and Maj. Gen. 
Omar Bundy : 


Wuereas, Prior to the next session 
of the general assembly, two great 
American soldiers who have com- 
manded with distinction troops from 
this State will by operation of law re- 
tire from the Army of the United 
States, these officers, being Maj. Gen. 
Omar Bundy, who was commander of 
the Second Division in battle, in 
which served many officers and sol- 
diers of Ohio, and thereafter in peace 
in command of the Fifth Corps Area 
to which the State of Ohio is allocated 
and Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, 
who was commander of the Thirty- 
seventh Division from the State of 
Ohio in battle and thereafter in time 
of peace Chief of Infantry, having 
rendered a service to the State and 
nation of a like conspicuous char- 
acter; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio, That the thanks 
of the State are due to these great 
generals for the added luster they 
have given to this State and the mili- 


tary forees thereof through them 
both, in peace and in war. 
® 
Starting at the Bottom 


The drill sergeant was laying down th: 
law to a bunch of fresh arrivals. ‘Now 
then,” he said, “when a man learns things 
in this outfit he’s got to learn ’em right. 
He must begin at the bottom.” 

“Hey, Sarg,” interrupted a fresh recruit. 
“Suppose a man is learning to swim?”’— 
Exchange. 

® 


DePauw University Wins Trophy 
OR the third time in four years the 
rifle team of DePauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind., won the Fifth Corps 

Area R. O. T. C. Intercollegiate rifle 

match this year with an aggregate 

score of 7,767 out of a possible 8,000. 

The University of Kentucky was sec- 

ond with a seore of 7,677 and the Uni- 

versity of West Virginia was third 

with a seore of 7,469. 

The DePauw Tigers won their first 
Corps Area match in 1922, the year the 
club was organized. They repeated in 
1923, and their third victory was won 
this year which gives the DePauw club 
permanent possession of this famous 
trophy. 

The DePauw team has done consis- 
tent shooting ever since it was organ- 
ized. Not only has the team led in the 
Corps Area intercollegiate matches, 
but the R. O. T. C. students as a whole 
have stood first in rifle marksmanship 
at the summer camps at Camp Knox, 
Ky., during 1923 and 1924. 

The following officers, all of the In- 
fantry, are on duty at this institution : 
Maj. W. R. Orton, P. M. S. & T., Cap- 
tains John E. Haywood, coach of the 
rifle team, James K. Campbell and 
Sydney C. Fergason. 


® 
George—Being back in London, I miss 
the cows and sheep and pigs. 
Ethel—But we still have each other, 
darling. 


ee ee 
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The New O. D. Shirt 


NEW type of flannel shirt, which 
has many points tending to im- 
appearance, has been ap- 
proved by the War Department. The 
shirt is of coat style, the front plait 
being reduced in width from 2 inches 
to 114 inches and extends to the bot- 
tom of the shirt. The feature which is 
the greatest improvement is the stand- 
ing rolling collar with two buttons in 
front. The elbow patch has been elim- 
inated. The Philadelphia Q. M. Inter- 
mediate Depot is making them of 12- 
ounce serge at $7.82, and of flannel at 
$3.88. 


prove its 


® 
Ambitious Soldier 


Mrs. Anderson—“I want a shirt for my 
husband.” 

Salesman—‘“Is he a big man?” 

Mrs. Anderson—“He’s going to be some 
day, but he’s just a sergeant now.”—Fort 
Sill Guidon. 


® 
Chart of Schedules for 
C. M. T. Camp 


HE publication of schedules in gar- 
‘Ta or camp is accomplished or- 
dinarily by posting of typed sheets. 
This method does not give the reader 
the comprehensive conception of the 
whole plan as does the arrangement 
by chart. 

For the C. M. T. camp to be held at 
Fort McClellan, Ala., in July, the 
plans and training officer of the 22d 
Infantry, Maj. Thomas G. Hearn, as- 
sisted by 1st Lieut. J. E. Graham, 22d 
Inf., prepared such a chart of dimen- 
sions of 3x 4 feet. Copies have been 
blue-printed and will be posted on the 
various bulletin boards. In the hori- 
zontal divisions are the days of the 
month, and in the vertical columns 
the hours of the day, and by rectangu- 
lar spaces, suitably labeled, the exact 


times of instruction of the various 
subjects, are very clearly indicated. 
® 
I Do! 

A minister living in a “country dis- 
trict” of the Hawaiian Islands had great 
difficulty in making his parishoners feel 
they were properly married until he de- 
vised the following service: 

To the man: “You savvy this wom- 
an?” “Yes.” “You likee?” “Yes.” 
“By and by you no kick out?” “No.” 

To the woman: “You savvy this man?” 
“Yes.” “You likee?” “Yes.” “By and by 
you no kick out?” “No.” “Pau (done). 
Let us pray.” 

® 


Small Bore Rifle Championships 


N the individual military champion- 
ship in the small bore rifle eompeti- 
tions conducted by the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
the following were winners of the first 
five places: 


1. Richard Devereux, O. R. C., 


New York City liheiiesting 
2. W. M. Affelder, O. R. C., New 

York City . . 741 
3. W. A. Schwarz, Seattle, Wash. 741 
4. C. M. Easley, Capt. 4th Inf., 

Ft. Geo. Wright, Wash. . 739 
5. T. Girkout, Sgt. 14th Inf., Ft. 

Davis, ©. Z. 732 


In the high school championship 
match winners of the first five places 
were as follows: 


1. Central H. S. Team No. 2, 
Washington, D. C. 2920 
2. Iowa City H. S., lowa 2915 


3. Pasadena H. S., California... 2898 
4. Lawrenceville H. S., N. J....... 2892 
5. Waterloo H. S.. Iowa 2874 


® 
In His Own Tongue 

Irate Drill Sergeant (to the dumboy)— 
“Brown did you ever drive a donkey, back 
on the farm?” 

Brown—“Yes, sir!” 

I D. S.—‘*What did you say to him 
when you wanted him to go ahead?” 

Brown—“Get up!” 

I. D. S.—“All right. 
march! 
mingo. 


Squad forward 
Brown, get up!”—Denison Fla- 
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Book Reviews 


AN AMERICAN ARMY. 
By Hunter Liggett, Maj. Gen. U. 
S. A. Retd. Cambridge: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1925. Cloth, 8vo, 
Price, $2.00. 


(COMMANDING 


208 pages, maps. 


General Liggett presents the first 
book published by an Army command- 
er of the A. E. F. 


naturally that of the higher command- 


His viewpoint is 


er, since his commands were the First 
Corps on the Marne, at St. Mihiel and 
in the Meuse-Argonne, then the First 
Army, and later the American Army 
of Occupation on the Rhine. 

His narrative is largely confined to 
the active military events within his 
command, but he adds some observa- 
units in his 


tions on the conduct of 


corps, and later in his army. It is a 
valuable addition to the history of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
The last chapter is devoted to a gen- 
eral reflection on military matters in 
the United States. 


Says: 


At one point he 


There is no responsibility so great 


Ground 


as that of the command of men in ba: 
tle. It is a burden our officers hay 
always found accentuated because 
the fact that we have never yet be: 
prepared, as a people, when war can 
upon us. The enforced direction « 
untrained, or only partially traine 
soldiers in battle, especially agains’ 
opponents thoroughly prepared, is 
frightful thing to contemplate. Thi 
responsibility our officers were forced 
to carry during the World war. 


Fie.» ARTILLERY MANUAL. VoL. | 
By First Lieut. Arthur R. Wilson 


F. A. Menasha (Wis.): Georg: 
Banta Publishing Co., 1925 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrations.  Pric: 


$3.50. 


This volume for field artillery units 
of the basie courses of the R. O. T. C 
and for the Red and White courses of 
training in the C. M. T. C 


comprehensive manual. 


.. 1S a very 
It is based on 
instruction given at the Field Artillery 
school and upon the War Department 


This book will 


fill the need for a manual for elemen 


training regulations. 


tary field artillery instruction. 





Another Sure Sign of Spring 














Regimental Day, 65th Infantry 


EGIMENTAL day, the 26th anni- 
R versary of the organization of the 
regiment, 
Infantry 


was celebrated by the 65th 
at San Juan, Porto Rico on 
March 24. The day was opened at 6.30 
a. m. with a selection by the band at 
El Morro, San Cristobal. At 8.30 a. m. 
mass was celebrated by the Right Rev- 
erend George J. Caruana, 
Porto Rico, assisted by Rev. Mariano 
Vassallo, chaplain, 65th Infantry, visit- 
ing choir from St. 
Georges parish, Santuree, under the di- 
rection of Rev. Angel Portoles, organ- 
ist of the cathedral. 

At 10.30 a. m. the following program 


bishop of 


priests and a 


of addresses was held: 
History of the Regiment, by Chap- 
lain Mariano Vassallo. 
The National and Regimental 
Colors, by Sgt. Maj. Santiago 
Llovers. 

Introduction of Honorable Horace 
M. Towner, Governor of Porto 
Rico, by Lieut. Col. 
Noyes. 


Samuel W. 


Address by the Governor of Porto 
Rico. 
Presentation of colors and trophies 
by Lieut. Col. Samuel W. Noyes. 
Governor 


Towner, in addressing the 


command said in part: ‘‘The civil gov 


ernment of Porto Rico is proud of the 
65th Infantry. 
separated from the mainland and are 
of a different 
wonderful record. 


Even though you are 


race, you have made a 


Your regiment has 
become one of the best in the 


Army. 


American 
Your officers have done a great 
work in the past and are doing a great 
work now.’’ 

Col. S. W. Noyes, commanding 


65th Infantry, 


Lieut. 
officer, 


recruits to the colors impressed upon 


in presenting the 


them that it was their solemn duty to 
colors and honor of the 
that they 


years pass them on unblemished. 


so guard the 


regiment, could, in future 

Company L was awarded the Jarvis 
efficiency cup, Company H the baseball 
championship trophy, and 
ball and track 
championship trophies. 

At 2.00 p. m. a military field day 
was held. At 4.00 p. m. the officers 
enjoyed a tea dance, and at 8.00 p. n 
began a regimental dance, 


Company 


G the volley and field 


which ended 
the day’s festivities. 


fan 


(T) 


Company C, 29th Has Clean 
Slate 
eee fieamdg C of the 29th Infantry 
did not receive a single adverse 
criticism as result of the 1925 annual 


inspection made by the inspector gen- 
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16th Infantry on its Way to Camp Dix, N. J. 
Bugle and Drum Cerps in the lead. 


eral. This record is especially com- 


mendable when it is considered that 
this company achieved the same result 
in the annual inspection for the year 
1924. The company is conimanded by 
Capt. M. S. Eddy, and in 1924, Capt. 
C. A. Pritchett, at present the regimen- 
tal adjutant, was the company com- 
mander. 

The regimental commander compli- 
mented the officers and men of Com- 
pany C upon their splendid achieve- 
ment, and in general orders cited it as 
an example to the other organizations 
composing the regiment. 

® 
Machine Gunners in 23d Infantry 


HE record practice of the 23d In- 
fantry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
resulted in a 100 per cent qualification 
for the regiment. Company H had the 
distinction of winning the 2d Division 






Col. Stanley H. Ford in command 


machine gun trophy for 1924, Com- 
pany D was second, and Company M 
was third. Twelve companies were en- 
The quali- 
fication records made by the companies 


tered in this competition. 


in the 23d were as follows: 


No. Of. 
and E.M. 


Expert 
machine 1st Cl. 


who fired gunners gunners Pet. 

Co. H 42 37 5 100 

Co. D....... 38 33 5 100 

Co. M 35 29 6 100 

Total..115 99 16 100 
® 


18th Infantry at Transport Show 


5 govs annual transportation show at 
Fort Hamilton was held on April 
25, and the 18th Infantry gathered a 
goodly share of the wins. Brig. Gen. 
William S. Graves, commanding the Ist 
Division, presented the awards. 

Sgt. James Morgan, Service Com- 
pany, 18th Infantry, won the first 


Infantry 


prize in the four-mule team competi- 
tion. Private Joseph Stoll of the same 
company, received first prize for the 
Willie 
Dixon and Charles S. Randolph, both 
privates of the same organization were 
Pri- 
vate William Adshade won first prize 
the looking field kitchen. 
Privates R. Foreseth D. F. 


finest escort wagon at the show. 


second and third, respectively. 


best 
F. 


Deardorf were second and third. 


with 
and 


Company H, 18th Infantry won the 
machine gun exhibition. The machine 
gun carts of the company received high 
praise from General Graves. A large 
cup, donated by the post exchange of 
Fort Hamilton, was presented to Cap- 
tain M. E. Rodrigues, the commanding 
officer. 

I 


Howitzer Platoon, 2Ist Infantry 

HE Howitzer Platoon, 21st Infan- 
T, ry, stationed at Schofield Barracks, 
First Lieut. 
Arthur C. Blain, again reports an un- 
The 


following qualifications for this year 


Hawaii, commanded by 


usual record with its weapons. 


were made: 
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Expert Gunner 16 
Ist Class Gunner 1 
2nd Class Gunner 0 
Unqualified 0 
Number Firing 17 
Percentage Qualified 100 


There were three men of the platoon 
did not 


this year, one being absent in the States 


who fire with the platoon 


on furlough and the other two sick in 


hospital. Each of these three, how 
ever, qualified as expert gunners in 
1924. High scores were made by Lieu 


tenant Blain and Set. Homer Hibbs 


The pistol qualifications were also 
very high, as shown by following 
Expert 5 
Sharpshooter 10 
Marksman 9 
Unqualified () 
Percentage Qualified 100 


The platoon, with the above qualifi 


cations, boasts of nineteen expert gun 
ners and one first-class gunner with 


the platoon weapons, and every man 
qualified with the pistol as an addi 
tional weapon. The records stand for 
two years of painstéking and efficient 


work on the part of the officer in com 








Howitzer Platoon of the 21st Infantry 
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Machine Gun Cart, Company H, 29th Infantry 


This cart, in charge of Corporal O’Raurke, has won 
first place in every show and meet in which it has 
been entered 


mand and of the non-commissioned 
officers, together with the loyal efforts 
of each and every member of the 
platoon. 
® 

Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 

HE following members of Com- 

pany F, 33d Infantry have been 
designated as the 33d Infantry squad 
of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat 
Team: Cpl. Leroy Lasure, Privates 
First Class Herman D. Lee, Holman 8. 
Lowell and Clowny Meadows, and Pri- 
vates Paul L. Apple, Hansford M. 
Alfred H. Freeman, and 
Antone Williams. 

In the 35th Infantry Company L 
has the honored squad which 
consists 


Clevinger, 


of Cpl. George H. 
Burnett and Privates How- 
ard W. Eich, Bonilla R. 
Turiyl, Edward B. Corman, 
Toni Riccio, Brady Smith, 
Peter Mills and Sidney 
Palmer. 

Company F has the distine- 
tion in the 42d Infantry, and 
its squad is composed of the 
following: Cpl. Aurelio 


= 


Trophies Won by the 29th Infantry at the Annual 


Activities 





Baez, Privates First Cla 
Manuel Andujar, Teofi 
Gonel, Gonzal« 
Manuel Rivera, and Privat: 
Vineente Alvarado Colo: 
Faustino Lopez Ramos, ai 


Carmelo 


Pelegrin Torres. 


4 


a 
Horse Show at Fort 


Benning 
Y a splendid display o 
B interest and enthusiasm 
the enlisted men of the 29th 
Infantry almost made a clean 
sweep of silverware and rib 
bons at the horse and trans 
portation show held at the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, on April 18 
Even though winning first and sec 
ond places in every event in which 
enlisted men were eligible, they con 
ceded only two third places and one 

fourth place to their rivals. 

The doughboy horsemen and horses 
of Benning have been especially suc 
cessful this spring. Traveling over to 
the Augusta horse show on March 20- 
21, the Infantry School riders brought 
back with them 15 cups for first places 
and a total of 54 ribbons. Then, the 


29th Infantry polo team won the post 
recaptured the 
Dierks trophy after a temporary ab 


championship and 





mae 


Horse Show at Fort Benning 











sence with the 83d Field Artillery. 
On April 19 the composite Blue team 
of Benning defeated the 6th Cavalry 
team from Oglethorpe 8 to 7 in the 
fastest polo game ever seen at the In- 
fantry School. 

This news should be indeed gratify- 
ing to those Infantrymen who have 
tried so hard to foster in their service, 
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represent the Infantry service at the 
National Matches. 

The captain of the team, Lieut. Col. 
K. T. Smith, spent several weeks at 
the Infantry School in April and May 
supervising the preliminary tryout of 
the good shots at Fort Benning, and 
in perfecting his plans for the train- 


ing of the team. Capt. F. G. Bonham 





On the Road to Camp Dix, N. J. 
16th Infantry column with Company L in the lead, April 24. 
Rossire, Inf. Res., attached to the regiment, is accompanying 
leading company 


until recently almost totally dis- 


mounted, interest in equitation and 
hippology. 
® 
Selecting The Infantry Rifle 
Team 
HE contestants for the Infantry 
rifle and pistol teams will as- 
semble at Camp Logan, Ill, and a 
short distance from Zion City and 
about 20 miles from Fort Sheridan, 
Ill, on June 6 for participation in 


the try-outs for the team that is to 


Lieut. Col. Charles C. 
the captain of the 


has been selected as the coach for the 
pistol team, a choice that meets with 
general approval throughout the In 
fantry. The rifle team coach will be 
Capt. Joseph L. Tupper, an officer with 
a splendid record as a rifle coach. Capt. 
Frank A. Jones will be the team supply 
officer. 

The preliminary shoot at Fort Ben- 
ning resulted in a competitive rating 
and from the list the team captain will 
choose certain ones to compete in the 
tryouts at Camp Logan. The proposed 
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National Match course of 10 shots at 
200 yards, slow fire; 10 shots at 200 
yards, rapid fire ; 10 shots at 400 yards, 
rapid fire; 10 shots at 600 yards, slow 
fire ; and 20 shots at 1,000 yards, slow 
fire, was fired twice. Many names, al- 
ready familiar to those who have fol- 
lowed the Infantry teams in the past, 
will be found in the following list of 
twenty-four who made the high scores 
in the Fort Benning tryout: 


Capt. Lloyd S. Spooner, student, 
I. S.; Capt. Arthur J. Stark, student, 
I. S.; Sgt. Michael A. Zavadsky, I. 8. 
D.; Capt. Raymond O. Miller, student, 
I. S.; Staff Sgt. Charles Hakalo, I. 8S. 
D.; Capt. Benjamin A. Yancey, stu- 
dent, 1. 8.; Capt. Charles E. Lueas, 
student, I. S.; Ist Lieut. Harlan C. 
Griswold, 24th Inf.; Capt. R. R. 
Tourtillot, student, I. S.; 1st Lieut. 
Forbes H. Privett, 29th Inf.; Capt. 
Michael J. Muleahy, student, I. S.; 


, 


Capt. John K. Rice, student, I. §.; 
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Capt. A. J. McChrystal, 29th Inf. ; Cp 
George E. Friend, 29th Inf.; Cp 
Harry H. Jordan, 29th Inf.; Capt 


William L. Morrison, student, I. S 
Sgt. Edgar G. Davis, Hq. Co., 2d Bn 
29th Inf.; Cpl. Floyd J. Hairson, C 
I, 24th Inf.; Cpl. Lauri Hakko, I. § 
D.; Sgt. Arthur H. Dahlstrom, I. S. D. 
Set. John M. Holland, Co. F, 29th Inf 
Capt. Edwin 8S. Beall, student, I. § 
Master Sgt. William B. Morris, I. § 
D.; Capt. Raymond H. Bishop, 29t) 
Inf. 

Considerable importance is attached 
to the preliminary try-out at Fort Ben- 
ning. Of the fifty candidates who re 
ported for the try-out at Fort Niagara 
last year, sixteen were selected at the 
preliminary try-out held at Fort 
ning and twelve of that number made 
the squad. 


3en- 


As only twenty-five were 
selected for the squad it can readily be 
seen that the percentage of Fort Ben 
ning candidates making the squad is 
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Everything in Its Proper Place 


Camp of the 19th Infantry, 21st Brigade of the Hawaiian Division, prepared for a visit 
of the Division Inspector, April 9, 1925 
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The Hourly Halt of the 16th Infantry, En Route to Camp Dix, April 23, 1925 


Where Regular Army Will 


Instruct 


very large. This year eighteen of the 
candidates at Camp Logan will come 
from Fort Benning. 

The reason for this large percentage 
being selected from Fort Benning is 
due to the extensive training given 
the candidates and the large number 
from which selections may be made. 
The experimental range detachment is 
generally composed of some of the 
very best rifle and _ pistol shots 
amongst the enlisted personnel of the 
Infantry, while the student classes al- 
ways furnish a number of very good 
shots from the officer personnel. The 
29th Infantry, 24th Infantry and 
school detachment also furnish some 
very good shots. 

According to present plans the try- 
out will begin at Camp Logan on June 
8 and will be concluded by July 1. 
From the 40 candidates who will par- 
ticipate, 25 will later be ordered to 
Camp Perry. From this group, the 
final selection of the rifle and pistol 
teams will be made. In addition to 
the authorized competitors, four team 
officials will be ordered to Camp 
Logan in connection with the tryout 
and later to Camp Perry with the 
squad. 


HE Regular Army Infantry or 

ganizations will be used for the 
summer training principally of the R. 
O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C., according 
to the following schedule: 


Ist Corps Area. Camp Devens, 
Mass.—18th Inf. Brig. Hq., 2d Bn 
5th Inf., 13th Inf., 1st Plat. 9th Tank 
Co.; Portland Harbor, Me.—5th Inf. 
less 2d Bn. 

2d Corps Area. Camp Dix, N. J 
Ist Inf. Brig. Hq., 16th Inf., 18th Inf., 
Ist Tank Co.; Plattsburg Barracks, 
N. Y.—26th Inf., 2d Inf. Brig. Hq. ; 
Fort Niagara, N. Y.—28th Inf.; San 
Juan, P. R.—65th Inf. 

3d Corps Area. Fort Eustis, Va. 
34th Inf.; Camp Meade, Md.—16th 
Inf. Brig. Hq., 12th Inf. 

4th Corps Area. Camp McClellan, 
Ala.—8th Inf. Brig. Hq., 22d Inf., less 
Cos. E and I, 8th Inf. less Cos. H and 
M, ist Plat. 4th Tank Co.; Ft. Me- 
Pherson, Ga.—22nd Inf. before going 
to Camp MeClellan. 

5th Corps Area. Camp Knox, Ky 
10th Inf. Brig. Hq., 10th {nf. less two 
Cos., 11th Inf., Ist Plat. 5th Tank Co. ; 
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Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.—11th 
Inf. following training at Camp Knox., 
Fort Thomas, Ky.—Two Cos. 10th 
Inf. 

6th Corps Area. Camp Custer, Mich. 
—12th Inf. Brig. Hq., 2d Inf., one bn. 
6th Inf., Ist Plat. 6th Tank Co. ; Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo.—6th Inf. less one 
battalion. 

7th Corps Area. Fort Snelling, 
Minn.—3d Inf. less one bn.; Fort Des 
Moines, Ia.—14th Inf. Brig. Hq., one 
bn. 3d Inf., 3d Bn. 17th Inf.; Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans.—17th Inf. less 3d 
Bn. 

8th Corps Area. Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.—1st Inf., 23d Inf., two bns. 9th 
Inf., 2d Bn., 20th Inf.; Fort Crockett, 
Tex.—9th Inf. less two bns.; Fort 
Logan, Colo.—I1st Bn. 38th Inf. ; Camp 
Stephen D. Little, Ariz—25th Inf.; 
Fort Sill, Okla.—20th Inf. less 2d Bn. 

9th Corps Area. Camp Lewis, 
Wash.—7th Inf. less Cos. E, F and 
H, 3d Bn. 4th Inf.; Del Monte, Cal.— 
30th Inf. less one bn.; Fort Douglas, 
Utah—38th Inf. less Ist Bn.; Fort 
Missoula, Mont.—lst Bn. 4th Inf.; 
Fort George Wright, Wash.—4th Inf. 
less two bns.; Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif—one bn. 30th Inf. 

® 


Record With Automatic Rifle In 
The Ist Battalion, 7th Infantry 


HE lst Battalion, 7th Infantry 

presents an example of what can 
be done with the automatic rifle in a 
brief course of training. Only three 
days were allotted to the organization 
for preliminary and record firing, and 
of those who fired 73 per cent had 
never before fired this rifle. 

The first day of training was de- 
voted to zeroing the rifles at 500 yards 
and firing five shots rapid fire at each 


range to secure the snap-back to aim 
ing point in rapid fire. On the secon: 
day the full course was covered, an 
on the third day the record course wa 
fired. 

The following were the results: 3+ 
experts, 20 sharpshooters, 8 marksmen 
and 2 unqualified, out of 68 officer: 
and men firing. The average score fo: 
all men firing was 505. Company A. 
commanded by Capt. G. S. Wear. 
qualified 100 per cent with 16 experts. 
5 sharpshooters and 2 marksmen with 
an average score of 521. Company B. 
commanded by First Lieut. F. B. Hod- 
son, qualified 100 per cent with 15 ex 
perts, 7 sharpshooters and 1 marks- 
man with an average score of 501. The 
battalion commander, Maj. Geo. (€ 
Donaldson, made high score, 663. Pri 
vate Henry C. Loggins, Company A, 
was second with 644. 

Major Donaldson has made a study 
of automatic rifle firing and experi- 
mented with the positions until such a 
hold was found as would permit the 
bolt to go forward, pick up the eart- 
ridge, place it in the chamber and the 
firing pin to discharge it without dis- 
turbing the aim; also to cover the re- 
coil and ‘‘throw-off’’ so that one se- 
eures a ‘‘snap-back’’ into aiming posi- 
tion for the next shot. 

® 
Wins In the 4th Brigade Test 
HE 2d Battalion, 1st Infantry, at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, won the 
brigade: test in eclose-order drill for 
battalions conducted on April 13. The 
3d Battalion won second place, and the 
Ist Battalion third. 

Col. John L. De Witt, the regimental 

commander, in regimental orders 


dated April 22, expressed to the offi- 
cers and men of the regiment his grati- 
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fication at the results attained and his 
appreciation of the conscientious ef- 
forts and close attention to detail ob- 
served throughout the regiment in its 
close-order training, which brought 
about, he says, the precision, accuracy 
and snap exhibited by all three bat- 
talions at the time of the test. 


® 
Inspection of 10th Infantry 


AJ. GEN. ELI M. HELMICK, 
the Inspector General of the 
Army, arrived at Fort Thomas, Ky., on 
Saturday, April 11, to hold an inspee- 
tion and review of the 10th Infantry. 
The ceremony was a complete success 
from every point of view, including the 
weather, which was ideal. 

At about 9.00 a. m. the regiment was 
in formation on the parade ground and 





1925 Shooting Records In 11th 


HE 11th Infantry has recently 
3 completed its record practice with 
the rifle and automatic rifle for the 
1925 season. Two companies, G and 
F, qualified 100 per cent with the rifle, 
leading the regiment, which made an 
aggregate percentage of 96.5. With 
the automatic rifle the qualification for 
the regiment was 100 per cent. The 
following table gives the excellent 
shooting records of the various com- 
panies : 


shortly afterwards, General Helmick, 
accompanied by Col. Dana T. Merrill, 
the commanding officer of the 10th In- 
fantry, and Col. William H. Waldron, 
chief of staff of the 100th Division, 
made a close inspection. 

Immediately after the inspection the 
names of the winning companies were 
announced in connection with the re- 
cent competition to determine the honor 
companies in the regiment. Company 
A gained the distinction of being the 
‘*Honor’’ company, and also gained 
the trophy for all-around excellency in 
the dismounted organizations, and 
Company H was the winner of the tro- 
phy for excellency in the mounted or- 
ganizations. 

The two winning companies were 
brought before the General, who in a 
few well-chosen words congratulated 
the company commanders and men on 
their achievements, and also attached 
the coveted streamers to the respective 
guidons. After the Companies A and 
H had regained their positions, Gen- 
eral Helmick took position on the salut- 
ing base for the march past. 

The inspection and tests were made 
by the forty-three Reserve officers of 
the 100th Division who were present 
at Fort Thomas for their annual train- 
ing with the 10th Infantry. This took 
the matter entirely out of the hands 
of officers with the regiment and elim- 


THE RIFLE AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
Per- Ex- Sharp- Marks- Un- Average 
centage pert shooter man _ qual. Score E.R. S.S. M.M. 
97 11 24 13 2 283.3 20 1 
am 97.62 6 14 21 1 280.5 14 1 
=e 12 16 20 1 286. 12 3 
94.3 14 16 19 3 285.07 7 8 
Briss 22 14 16 0 291.07 12 3 
tun SP 26 17 9 0 296.19 12 3 
... 93.75 6 22 17 3 282.65 5 7 3 
95 14 13 11 2 289.65 10 3 2 
90.69 5 14 20 4 277.02 6 7 2 
Serv 91.10 3 9 19 3 271.6 —_ — — 
Hars 91.60 2 6 3 1 286.8 —_ — — 
20 98 36 7 








—————_ 
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inated any chance for personal preju- 
dice. It also furnished an interesting 
phase of training for the Reserve offi- 


cer. 
The following subjects were in- 
cluded in the inspections and tests to 


the honor The 


relative value allotted to each subject 


determine company. 


is shown: 


] 
TEN 


Activities 


Rating in the first four subjects wa 
based on the company record during 
In the fu 
the ree 


was 


the previous six months. 
will be based 
the 


The remaining subjects wer 


ture it upon 


ord since last contest 


ducted. 


divided up into their elements and a 


Con 


value assigned. Following the in 


spection Colonel Waldron, the presi 


Athy 








Company A, Honor Company of the 10th Infantry 


Number 


of courts-martial and con- 
finements 5 
Number of absences without leave 5 
Number of desertions 5 

Amount of time lost through sickness 
GO No. 6 ‘ 5 
Condition of surrounding area 10 
Appearance of barracks or quarters 20 
General appearance at ceremonies 20 

Individual appearance and smartness 
of every man in company 40 


Precision in individual training, in- 
cluding school of the soldier, every 


man in company 30 
Company administration 10 
Condition of war set equipment and 

war set clothing, every man in com- 

pany .. 10 
Orderliness and arrangement in bar- 

racks 30 
Orderliness and arrangement in store 

room 10 

Total 200 


dent of the board of inspectors said: 


This method of inspection and tests, 

-by dividing the subjects ineluded 
in them into their various elements 
and arriving at a definite rating on 
each element—eliminates possibility of 
error and insures the selection of the 
organization most entitled to the hon- 
ors in a competition of this kind 
where every company commander is 
out to win. 

The plan of selecting an honor com- 
pany in the regiment is commended 
to regimental commanders. From my 
experience on this occasion I am con- 
vineed that it is a morale-building 
factor of the very highest order. The 
enthusiasm of the officers and men 
of the regiment and the spirit with 
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which they all entered into this con- 
test was most commendable and has 
produced a lasting impression. 

Capt. F. S. Doll, commander of Com- 
pany A, bases the success of the com- 
pany on the following points: 

Continuity of command, selection of 
non-commissioned officers through effi- 
cieney rather than longevity, the lay- 
ing out of a policy of training and ex- 
ecutive work by the company com- 
mander in compliance with training 
guides published by regimental head- 
quarters, training regulations and 
Army regulations and the strict en- 
foreement thereof by non-commissioned 
officers, the inculeation in subordinates 
of a spirit of following leaders, and 
the loyalty and esprit de corps existent 
in the whole personnel. 


® 

Notes from the Infantry School 

CHOOL COURSES AN- 

NOUNCED. Schedule for the 
various courses at the Infantry School 
for the school year, 1925-26, have been 
announced. The instructors’ course be- 
gins August 17, terminating August 29. 
The date for registration for the ad- 
vanced class has been set for September 
11, as students are allowed to report to 
Fort Benning between September 5 
and 11. Dates of reporting for the 
company officers’ class are between 
September 12 and 18, and the opening 
exercises will be held on September 
22. The refresher course is to oper- 
ate from October 6 to December 5. 
The athletic training course opens 
August 31 and will be of nine months’ 
duration. 

The National Guard and Reserve 
officers’ class begins March 1, 1926, 
and terminates with the advanced and 
company officers’ classes on May 29. 
The National Guard field officers’ 
class begins January 5, 1926, and ends 


February 15. The National Guard en- 
listed specialists’ course extends from 
February 2 to May 29. 

The number of students attending 
next year will approximate the num- 
ber of the 1924-25 school year. 

Annual Maneuvers. The annual 
maneuvers at Fort Benning were be- 
gun on May 11 and ended May 22. 
The camp sites selected were the same 
as those used last spring. Work for 
the students consisted principally of 
terrain exercises. 

Baseball Results. The Infantry 
School baseball team closed its most sue- 
cessful season May 9, having won 16, 
tied 2 and lost 5 of its games with 
amateur teams, for a percentage of 
.762. 

Tennis. Maj. W. M. Robertson de- 
feated Col. Wait C. Johnson for the 
individual tennis championship at 
Fort Benning. Mrs. Elkins defeated 
Mrs. Wessels for the ladies’ champion- 
ship. 


@ 


25th Infantry Wins Four Cups 

HE marksmen of the 25th Infan- 

try, who competed in the Arizona 
State Rifle Association matches on 
April 18 and 19, won four out of seven 
cups presented. The regimental team 
took the State Secretary match and 
the officers’ team the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s match, the latter win entitling 
thesteam to two cups. 

First Lieut. A. L. Moore, of the regi- 
ment, was second in the Greenway 
Trophy and the State individual 
matches. In both instances his score 
was tied with the winner of first place, 
but he lost on the refinements of the 
rules provided for tied scores. Cor- 
poral Hunter, Co. C, 25th Inf., won 
the cup and medal in the rapid-fire 
competition. 
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Social Activities In The Guard 


NATIONAL Guard organiza- 

tion that can furnish its per- 
mas} sonnel and its  personnel’s 
friends with social, athletic and recrea- 
tional entertainment, is an organization 
that will always have its roster filled 
with the elite of the community. 

Every organization should be the 
proprietor of a well-equipped gymna- 
sium; with a club room possessing bil- 
liard radio equipment, easy 
chairs and the latest in literature, ete. 
There should also be a dance floor and 
an orchestra composed of home talent; 
during the seasons the baseball, basket- 
ball and football teams of the National 
Guard organizations should be the 
champions of the community. 

Some will say the alfve is a very 
large order to fill—true, but anything 
worth having is always a large order 
and demands initiative and imagina- 
tion beyond the ordinary. 

Everything is possible and any or- 
ganization with commissioned and en- 
listed personnel possessing the neces- 
sary imagination and initiative, ean ac- 
complish wonders. Where there is a 
will there is a way. 

Citizens, as well as civic and frater- 
nal organizations and societies, will 
lend their aid to causes that promote 
the welfare and interests of their com- 
munities. 

If National Guard organizations 
plan a constructive program to open 
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tables, 


up and improve the social, athletie an 

recreational opportunities of thei 

commands, they can, by legitimate ap 
peal, soon sell the idea to those per 
sons, clubs and societies that mold loca! 
sentiment. Other sources of needed 
revenue for this purpose are the prep 
aration and arrangement of musica! 
dramatie or athletic entertainments 0o| 
merit by the organizations themselves 

Those commanding officers who dis 
the providing 
social, athletic and recreational enter 
tainment as a matter too difficult o! 
attainment, of course, fail before they 
start, and their organizations will, 
probably, still continue to get by in 
dull, uninviting armories, that afford 
nothing save the bare requirements 0! 
drill. 

The commanding officer who really 
ean visualize and understand the ad 
vantages of adding play to the work of 
his organization, will soon find the way. 
‘All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.’’ The interested command 
ing officer will soon find his efforts aug 
mented by every member of his com- 
mand, and he will be the recipient of 
advice and suggestions that will help 
pave the way toward the accomplish- 
ment of his dreams. 


miss proposition of 


Not alone should communities fee! 
and know that the military organiza- 
tions in their midst form the basie part 
of the national defense and are availa 
ble to protect them in a local emer 
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gency, but they should proudly know 
that they are a great asset in the com- 
munity’s social and civil life and that 
to be invited to attend a National 
Guard funetion is not only an honor 
but carries with it the assurance of 
first-class entertainment amongst the 
nation’s finest manhood. 


® 
Distinctive Uniforms 


HE National Guard units of 
New York State in starting 
a the distinctive private uniform 
idea for social activities, are not alone 
in advocating something more pleas- 
ing and attractive in military life than 
the olive drab, for even the Regular 
Army is tired of always wearing its 
working clothes. The officers and men 
say they, too, want to get out of the 
drab field uniform and into blue when 
called out to parade on formal oe- 
casions, or to participate in social 
events. They feel that they suffer by 
contrast with the Navy and Marine 
Corps. The Army as well as the Na- 
tional Guard has been in its work-day 
clothes sinee 1917. 
® 
Shoulder Patch For Hawaii N. G. 


SHOULDER patch design has 

been approved for use by mem- 

a bers of the Hawaii National 
Guard. All officers, warrant officers 
and enlisted men have been directed to 
wear it on the left shoulder, about one 
inch below the shoulder seam of all uni- 
form coats, other than white. The 
shoulder patch is described as follows: 
A golden yellow circle 25, inches 
diameter uniformily superimposed up- 
on a medium green circle 27% inches 
diameter; evenly placed in the yellow 
circle the silhoutte of a Hawaiian war- 


rior of medium brown color, wearin 
a medium red (feathered) helmet. Th 
entire figure, with helmet, being tw 
inches in height. The Hawaiian wa: 
rior figure will be facing toward th 
front as worn on the left sleeve. 

The historical significance of th 
Hawaiian warrior is that the present 
Hawaii National Guardsmen are direct 
descendents of the Hawaiian warriors 
of the monarchy. The colors represent 
the red and gold royal colors of Hawaii 
and the ever present verdure green 0! 
an Hawaiian landseape. 


® 


Poverty Keeping National Guard 

Below Strength 
p NSUFFICIENT appropriations 
4 iui for 1925 made it impossible to 
grant Federal recognition to 
seventy-nine National Guard units last 
year, and there is no possibility of 
their being granted Federal recogni- 
tion unless the appropriations are ma- 
terially increased. 

Idaho has been the chief sufferer, 
according to the figures submitted, as 
there are eight field artillery units, 
thirteen infantry units, four cavalry 
units and one medical department unit 
in that State which cannot receive Fed- 
eral assistance. 


OSTRD| 


Other States and organizations se- 
riously handicapped by the economy 
program are: 

Infantry—Alabama, Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, Missouri and Maryland, 1 each; 
Illinois, 2; Oregon, 4. 

Field Artillery—Minnesota, 1; 
South Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 2; Utah, 
6. 

Coast Artillery—District of Colum- 
bia, 3; Connecticut, 2. 

Medical Department—New York, 3; 
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Massachusetts, District of Columbia, 
Ohio and Tennessee, 1 each. 

Engineers—Rhode Island, 4; Ten- 
nessee, 5. 

Trains—Alabama, 1; New Jersey, 3. 

Special Troops—Alabama and Ohio, 
1 each; New Jersey, 3. 

State Staff—California. 

In September, 1924, when recruiting 
for the National Guard was stopped, 
the total strength was 189,605 officers 
and men, while the present appropria- 
tions will provide only funds sufficient 
for the equipment and maintenance of 
177,000 during the present year and 
173,000 next year. 

In order to meet the cut necessary, 
men whose attendance at drills has 
been irregular will be dropped from 
the National Guard rolls; but no or- 
ganization at present recognized will 
be disbanded, nor will Federal recog- 
nition be withdrawn. 


® 
Review by Cadets 


OL. F. E. HUMPHRIES, com- 
manding the 102d Engineers, 
New York National Guard, 

was tendered a review by the cadets of 

the New York University unit of the 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps on 
Philosophy field at University Heights 

on April 17. Colonel Humphries was 
accompanied by his entire staff. 

Preceding the review ten members 
of the junior class were informally ini- 
ated into ‘‘Diamond and Cirele’’ the 
honorary society for cadet officers. 

Membership in this organization is 
based upon loyalty to the university, 

scholarship, standing on the campus 
and proficiency as a cadet officer. This 
initiation ceremony was very cleverly 

staged and caused considerable merri- 
ment among the hundreds of specta- 





tors who were present. The candidates 
dressed in various types of military 
uniforms and wearing many styles of 
mustaches and beards gave a burlesque 
parade. 


® 


Governor Relies On His National 
Guard 

OVERNOR GEORGE 8S. SIL- 
ZER of New Jersey, in an ad- 
dress before the Essex troop of 
Newark, on the occasion of a reception 
to Major General Summerall, on May 
2, attacked, in no uncertain terms, the 
opponents of the National Guard of his 
State. He said, in part: 





I am no militarist. I detest war and 
love peace, and hope to see the day 
when there shall be no more wars. Un- 
til that time arrives, however, I believe 
that we should make reasonable prep- 
arations for our defense. 

There are so many thoughtless critics 
of the military establishment that I 
deem it advisable to say a word on that 
subject tonight. 

These critics, having given little or 
no thought to the problem, do not 
hesitate to severely criticize the mili- 
tary establishment. They do not hesi- 
tate to make reckless statements about 
the Guard. 

Their careless words, coming to the 
ears of thoughtless people, sometimes 
carry weight, the result of which is 
that adverse criticism of the Guard 
becomes general. No good citizen will 
knowingly take such a course. 

The Federal Government is called 
upon to provide for the National de- 
fense. It has done this by providing a 
small Regular Army, and by calling 
upon the States to supplement this by 
a small National Guard. No one can 
deny at this moment in our world his- 
tory that we must have at least this 
minimum number ready for Nationa! 
Guard defense. 

I prefer to feel that New Jersey is 
a proud State, one of the original thir- 
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teen to enter the Union, one that has 
never been a slacker in the perform- 
ance of her duty and one that never 
will be. 

New Jersey has been, is, and always 
will be, ready to do its part. With this 
sentiment in the hearts of our people, 
I am sure that they are ready to do 
their part for national defense. This 
being so, they have no course open to 
them but to establish and maintain a 
National Guard. 

Having determined to do our share, 
we are then required to do it in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Federal law. We must comply with 
the national regulations and fit into 
the national plan for defense. 

I am thoroughly convinced that be- 
cause of the moral development, as well 
as the physical development of the 
men who join the National Guard, be- 
cause of the protection they furnish 
to the States, and because of their con- 
tribution to the national defense, the 
National Guard is not only justified, 
but necessary; that its establishment 
and maintenance are a part of our 
patriotic duty, and that those who de- 
ery the Guard are most undesirable 
citizens. 

® 


State Interest In National Guard 


YVERNOR A. W. Me.LEAN, 
as commander-in-chief of the 
North Carolina National 
Guard, is extremely interested in the 
Cuard of the State and in a statement 
given out from the executive office on 
April 24, expressed himself in no un- 
certain terms as to what he thinks of 
the organization. He feels that the 
juard is one of the most important 
branches of the State government and 
was frank to say that in time of trou- 
ble he would not know what to do and 
would feel helpless were it not for the 
fact that he had such a splendid body 
and officers and men who compose the 
Guard to call on. The Governor says 





he has found that the people of th. 
State as a whole do not as a rule un 
derstand the Guard nor appreciate it. 
worth and he is anxious that a mor 
general interest be taken by the citizen 
ship of the State. No doubt the Guard 
is enjoying better support than ever 
before and is appreciated more but the 
Governor wants a one hundred per 
cent proposition. Officers and men of 
the North Carolina Guard appreciate 
the sentiments of their commander-in- 
chief. 
® 


Encourages Target Practice 


O encourage members of the Na- 
tional Guard to attain the 
highest possible proficiency in 
practice, the Leandro 
Chamber of Commerce, San Leandro, 
California, has offered a cup for the 

company of the California National 

Guard making the highest record in 

the annual target practice. The com- 

petition for this cup is expected to 
materially raise the average percentage 
in target practice and stimulate inter- 
est in this most vital part of National 
Guard work. 





target San 


® 


Recruiting For National Guard 


IE following memorandum 


from the IX Corps Area Re- 

eruiting office, signed by Col. 
F. J. Koester, Cav., is of more than 
ordinary interest: 





1. The National Guard is part of 
the Army of the United States and 
it is the duty of the Recruiting Serv- 
ice to assist it in obtaining recruits 
whenever they so desire. 

2. This assistance must be without 
expenditure of Regular Army recruit- 
ing funds and may be, in part, as fol- 
lows: 
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a. Permit the National Guard to 
place an officer or non-commissioned 
officer, with a desk, in each of our re- 
-ruiting offices, this officer or non- 
commissioned officer to have charge of 
recruiting for the National Guard and 
the Reeruiting Service to render him 
such assistance as he may desire. 
b. Give the National Guard reeruits 
our preliminary physical examination 
before they are examined by their 
surgeon, thus eutting down the ex- 
pense for physical examinations. 
c. Permit the National Guard, dur- 
ing their reeruiting season, to use 
some of our ‘‘A’’ signs and assist them 
in posting same. 
d. When the National Guard re- 
cruiting drive is on have our canvass- 
ers on the streets be on the lookout 
for desirable recruits for the National 
Guard and if such are found, take 
them to the National Guard officer in 
the recruiting office. 
3. All officers in charge of reeruit- 
ing stations and non-commissioned of- 
ficers in charge of sub-stations should 
get acquainted with National Guard 
officers in their vicinity, invite their 
attention to the provisions of this 
memorandum and offer them the as- 
sistance of the Recruiting Service in 
recruiting for their organization. 
4. The War Department has been 
requested to send a number of ‘‘A’’ 
signs to this corps area which, when 
received, will be distributed to city 
recruiting officers for use of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

® 


Ex-Officers Of Russia Join 
Washington National 
Guard 


OR the first time, it is believed, 
in the history of the National 
mere) Guard of the United States a 
unit composed entirely of former of- 
ficers of another army was mustered 
into the United States service. Twenty- 
five former officers of the old imperial 








Russian army became members of Bat- 
tery C, 146th Field Artillery, Wash- 
ington National Guard. 

Lieut. Gen. Alexander Eishen, com- 
mander of the 20th Russian Corps 
during the World war, in Galicia; five 
colonels, seven lieutenant colonels and 
four navy lieutenants were among the 
recruits. 

Col. Harry G. Winsor welcomed the 
Russians, who were enlisted by Lieut. 
John Stoddard of Seattle as the first 
platoon of the battery commanded by 
Capt. Cyril Stutfield, a former English 
veteran of the Boer war. 

Regimental standards, which the 
unit carried in Franee, were paraded 
before the body by the regimental 
commander, Colonel The 
standards were blessed by Rev. Father 
Nicholas Kakshoroff, former chaplain 
of the 20th Russian Corps. 

A telegram of congratulations sent 
by Gen. 8. Merkuloff of Victoria, B. C., 
was read. Prince Alexander Victor 
Golitzen was _ present.—Washington 
Evening Star. 


Winsor. 


® 


Small Bore Matches In Minnesota 


fS¥q@)N the small-bore matches for 
bf the indoor championship of 
the National Guard of Minne. 
sota the following teams were high in 
the regimental series and won the 
right to participate in the finals : Com- 
pany L, 205th Inf., Company L, 206th 
Inf. and Company G, 135th Inf. 

The following individuals were high 
in the regimental team events: 


Set. B. C. Lamphere, Co. L, 205th 
ee ; 99 

Capt. W. A. Fraser, 205th Inf... 98 

2d Lt. Emil O. Ludtke, Co. C, 
205th Inf. ... 

Capt. Ralph M. Graen, 205th Inf. 
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Sgt. Leonard Berggren, Co. L, 
206th Inf. fos 0 
Sgt. E. S. Pease, Co. L, 205th Inf. 95 


® 





Connecticut Troops In Review 


ORE than 3,500 people, among 
them many men prominent in 
the military affairs of the State 

of Connecticut, watched an exhibition 
and review given by the 169th In- 
fantry, Connecticut National Guard, 
at the state armory in Hartford re- 

cently in honor of Governor Trumbull. 

It was the opinion of many former 

National Guard officers that the re- 

view was one of the finest they had 

ever seen. The great drill shed was 
beautifully decorated, a pale blue veil 
stretching across the great roof and 
orange bunting covering the walls. 

Long chains of yellow fights shone 

from the pale blue above. 

At 8 o’clock Company E, as the 
guard of honor, formed a double line 
from the south and center doorway 
of the drill floor to the reviewing box, 
and as the governor and his staff, 
accompanied by Colonel Hunter and 
his staff entered and passed between 
them the band struck up with ‘‘Hail 
to the Chief.’’ The women in the 
governor’s party, who were present as 
guests of Mrs. Trumbull, had already 
been escorted to their boxes by staff 
officers of the 169th Infantry. In the 
several boxes on the east side of the 
drill floor were the governor and his 
staff, Mrs. Trumbull, her two daugh- 
ters, their invited guests, Major Louis 
H. Stanley and other officers of the 
First Company, Governor’s Foot 
Guard; Regular Army officers sta- 
tioned at Hartford, Colonel Hunter 
and his staff, Reserve officers of the 







Seventy-sixth Division, the State stafi 
corps, their wives and friends. 


The Service Company, cvommande 
by Capt. Joseph P. Nolan, received 
long applause following its exhibition 
of close-order drill, and Company F. 
commanded by Capt. Clarence R. May. 
was applauded after its manual of 
arms. The 118th Observation Squad- 
ron and the Second Division, United 
States Naval Reserve force, command- 
ed by Lieut. J. G. Birt Warner, each 
made an excellent showing in close 
order drill. Company K, commanded 
by Capt. John H. Williams, also gave 
an exhibition of the manual of arms, 
which was followed by a demonstra- 
tion of field communieations and 
signalling by Regimental MHead- 
quarters and Second Battalion Head- 
quarters Companies, commanded by 
Capt. William Maxwell and Lieut. 
Frederick G. Reincke, respectively. A 
physical drill, in which members of 
Company E, commanded by Capt. 
Harry Schwolsky, were scattered over 
the floor and stripped of their blouses 
and shirts and caps, caused much 
amusement. Later a bayonet drill was 
given by the same men. The bark of 
the machine guns of Company M, com- 
manded by Capt. Leslie E. Pierce, as 
the men went into action, ended the 
exhibition. 

At 9 o’clock the three battalions, 
commanded by Majors Scarborough, 
Byrd and Freeman, assembled on the 
floor and the parade was formed by 
Captain Hawley, regimental adjutant. 
The Governor received Colonel Hunt- 
er’s salute and with the regimental 
commander and their staffs passed 
around the battalions for inspection. 
The governor saluted, returned to the 
reviewing box with his staff, and 
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Colonel Hunter ordered the march in 
review. 

Following the review refreshments 
were served for the governor and the 
guests of honor, the officers of the 
local guard units and others. There 
was dancing until midnight. 


® 


The Vital Region 


Suggested by Editorial, ‘‘Our State 
Army and Navy Journal,’’ Penn- 
sylvania, April, 1925 


FTER seeing the dreadful ef- 
fects of unpreparedness in the 
World war, Congress passed a 
National Defense act. The means of 
national defense, were, under this act, 
to consist of a Regular Army, a Na- 
tional Guard and a Reserve, all worked 
out according to the genius, the views, 
and the customs of this people. The 
Regular Army, the costliest compo- 
nent, was to be of fair size in the be- 
ginning, until the National Guard 
could be improved and the Reserve 
could be organized; then it was to be 
decreased. The National Guard, cost- 
ing much less than the Regular Army, 
small at first, was to be increased. The 
Reserve, to cost little, was to be or- 
ganized. into a sort of skeleton, larger 
than the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard both together, to be filled 
up and used in war only. 

Hardly had the War Department 
made a start to execute this law when 
the pre-war pacifists re-arose, the paci- 
fist whom we all during the war learn- 
ed to curse as the worst enemy the 
country ever had, the peace-leaguers 
and religious extremists, all railing 
against the Army, all knowingly or un- 
knowingly, but none the less effec- 
tively, as has later been quite well es- 






established, playing into the hand of 
sovietists and revolutionists against 
our government and our ideals. They 
filled the press, some sixty publica- 
tions, it is stated. By juggling cost 
figures (doubled in some cases) they 
obtained a ready hearing before the 
country, anxious for economy. Con- 
gress has responded and by cuts in 
money and personnel has crippled the 
Regular Army so that it can hardly 
carry out its mission of instructing 
the National Guard and organizing the 
Reserve, largely cut off increase in the 
National Guard and seriously inter- 
fered with the starting of the Re- 
serve. 

It is of concern to the whole coun- 
try, and of especial concern to most 
of us because we live in the vital 
region of the United States. The 
region referred to is the strip of our 
country from about Portland, Maine, 
south to the Carolinas and west to 
the Mississippi river. It is vital be- 
cause it contains or controls most all 
that is essential to keep the country 
alive—agriculture, industries, wealth, 
population, lines of communication. It 
is vital as is shown by the fact that 
it was the great objective of the 
English in their efforts to subdue the 
colonies. The War of the Revolution 
was really fought in this region. 
Whatever was done elsewhere was a 
side issue. . 


The entrance, the gateway of this 
region, is here on the east coast. 
Strange to say, its vulnerability is also 
here. It is vulnerable because an 
enemy fleet once off the coast could 
easily blockade the region against the 
outside world. 

It is the vulnerable region because 
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it contains a large number of landing 
places along the Long Island and Jer- 
sey coast that cannot, for lack of men 
and means, be adequately defended 
against a hostile landing. 

It is vulnerable because once land- 
ed, an enemy would be in easy cut- 
ting distances of all those big lines of 
communication with the rest of the 
country. 


The British dangerous effort in the 
Revolution was made here and came 
from the sea. Their effort from the 
north failed. A like effort of Con- 
federates from the south failed at 
Gettysburg. From the west, it is safe 
—too far from the Pacific ocean. 

This then is the vital and at the 
same time the vulnerable region of the 
eountry. The vulnerability of this 
region is what has caused the War 
Department in the past and now to 
plan and make its principal maneuvers 
here. Many of you no doubt remem- 
ber the great maneuvers made in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island in 1910-1912. In this vital, 
vulnerable region are your interests, 
and you and your interests are inad- 
auately protected because the Regu- 
lar Army is eut to the bone and the 
plans for the improvement of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserves have 
had to be greatly curtailed. 

In this reduced state of the Regu- 
lar Army and the National Guard, one 
ean easily see that it is important that 
we should have something on which 
we could count in case of war. For 
this the law provided the Reserve and 
this Reserve the War Department is 
trying to organize. Before the World 
war, when an Army officer spoke of 


the dangers of war, he was accused 0! 
“*seeing things’’ and he generally shu: 
up. When the war came and found 
us unprepared, then people said that 
the Army officer ‘‘had had no vision.’’ 
Even at the risk of being considered a 
fool or interested, he cannot permit 
this to oceur again; it is too serious. 
We must be prepared. 

Now some of you may say: ‘‘Oh, 
there’s no danger of any war! The 
nations are exhausted and can’t make 
war.’’ That was said ot Japan after 
the Russo-Japanese war but she just 
would come into the World war. That 
was thought of the Balkans after the 
Turko-Balkan war, but they all took 
a hand in the World war. That was 
said of Turkey after the World war 
but she has lately licked the Greeks 
and is now saucing all Europe. That 
was firmly believed of France, too, 
after the World war, but she has got 
her back up and is readv to fight now 
at the dropping of the German hat. 


® 


Oregon National Guard 


R the first time in many years, 
the annual encampment of the 
Oregon National Guard will be 
held in that State. Plans consum- 
mated last month provide for the en- 
ecampment of the entire 82d Brigade, 
comprising the 162d Infantry, the 
186th Infantry, Battery A, 147th Field 
Artillery, and Company A, Engineers, 
with medical detachments in Jackson 
county within a mile and a half of the 
city of Medford. This is also the first 
time since the war that the National 
Guard has not trained at Camp Lewis, 
Washington. 


The camp will be under canvas and 
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will be situated on an 8,000-acre ma- 
neuver tract. Arrangements have 
been made with the commercial or- 
ganizations of Jackson county to fur- 
nish 700 passenger autos to take the 
entire command to Crater lake over 
a week-end, 

Dates for the encampment have not 
been set definitely, though it will be 
held the latter part of June. 


® 


Age Limit Removed 


N Seetion II, Circular No. 32, 
Militia Bureau, September 27, 
Sp} 1924, attention was invited to 
a decision of the Comptroller General, 
dated August 30, 1924, holding that 
enlisted men of the National Guard 
who are over 45 years of age were not 
entitled to pay from Federal funds for 
the performance of National Guard 
duties. In this connection it was 
stated that the Militia Bureau would 
endeavor to secure an amendment to 
the National Defense act to authorize 
the re-enlistment of men between the 
ages of 45 and 64 years of age, and to 
validate payments made to enlisted 
men within these age limits. Such 
amendment was enacted on February 
26, 1925, in the form of a change in 
Section 58, National Defense act, and 
that section now reads as follows: 
See. 58, Composition of the National 
Guard. The National Guard shall con- 
sist of regularly enlisted men who upon 
original enlistment shall not be less 
than eighteen nor more than forty-five 
years of age, or who in subsequent 
enlistments shall not be more than 
sixty-four years of age, organized, 
armed, and equipped as hereinafter 
provided, and of commissioned officers 
and warrant officers between the ages 
of twenty-one and sixty-four years: 
Provided, That in cases of appoint- 
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ments of warrant officers or enlist- 
ments made in accordance with Na- 
tional Guard regulations, no payments 
heretofore made to such warrant of- 
ficers and enlisted men for participat- 
ing in exercises or performing the 
duties described in sections 92, 94, 97, 
and 99 of the National Defense Act 
of June 6, 1916, as amended, or any 
bona fide claim therefor, shall be held 
or considered invalid because such 
warrant officer or enlisted man was 
of an age greater than forty-five years 
at the time of his appointment or en- 
listment or at the time of the perform- 
ance of such duties. 


® 


Minnesota National Guard 


HE fifth annual regimental din- 
ner of the reorganized First 
Ms Minnesota Infantry, now the 
135th Infantry, Minnesota National 
Guard, was held at the Nicollet hotel 
on Tuesday, May 12. There were 
over fifty of the regimental officers 
present, as well as several guests. 
Talks were made by Adjt. Gen. W. F. 
Rhinow, Col. E. A. Walsh, Col. H. L. 
Brady, Col. Ezra Clemans, the chap- 
lain, Col. W. T. Mollison, and Col. 
T. J. Rogers, the instructor. Col. E. 
D. Luce, the regimental commander, 
acted as toastmaster. Music was fur- 
nished by the Nicollet orchestra. 
Matters affecting the 1925 period 
of field training were discussed and 
the general program outlining combat 
exercises for squad, section, platoon, 
company and battalion was outlined. 
The fact that the entire camp period 
would be devoid of drills that could 
be covered in the armory was stressed, 
and only men of less than three 
months’ service would be given in- 
struction in Training Regulations 420- 
50. The opinion was generally ex- 
pressed that it was time for this regi- 
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ment to break away from the monot- 
ony of disciplinary drills to the ex- 
clusion of more advanced work dur- 
ing the field camp. 

Unofficial reports from the Federal 
inspector’s examination of the units 
of the regiment last March are to the 
effect that all organizations drew at 
least a ‘‘ very good’’ rating as to drill, 
ete., and many ‘‘excellent’’ ratings on 
eare of property. 

Colonel Rogers announced that the 
regimental commander had authorized 
cups to be competed for by the or- 
ganizations, during camp, securing 
the highest rating in ‘‘courtesy and 
appearance,’’ ‘‘cleanliness of kitchens 
and sufficiency of quality and quan- 
tity of food,’’ ‘‘formal guard mount,”’ 
‘“‘range firing,’’ demonstrations of 
‘‘seouting and patrolling’’ by the pla- 
toon, and ‘‘ecombat exercises’’ by 
units from squad and company. 

Owing to the limitations placed on 
the number of men that may be taken 
to camp orders have been issued lim- 
iting the enlisted strength of units as 
follows, and a one hundred per cent 
attendance is assured: rifle com- 
panies, 65; battalion headquarters com- 
panies, 25; regimental headquarters 
company, 65; service company, 105; 
machine gun companies, 60; howitzer 
company, 60; medical detachment, 30. 

Colonel Luce read the following let- 
ter from the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: ‘‘I am pleased that it 
has been found possible to make an 
exception in this case and retain Col- 
onel Rogers on his present duties for 
another year. It is indeed gratifying 
to the Department to learn that the 
services of Colonel Rogers are appre- 
ciated by the military authorities of 
Minnesota and that his assignment 


with the 135th Infantry has been ot 
value to the service.’’ 

The action to hold Colonel Rogers 
was a surprise to him, as his tour of 
duty normally expired a few months 
ago, and was taken on the 
of the officers 
regiment with whom 
and to whom he has 
self by his interest, 
helpful cooperation. 

® 


Guard Officers’ Reserve Status 


O all National Guard officers 
know that the Reserve status 
seems to have the jump on the 

Guard commission? 

It would be well for all National 
Guard officers to go into the question 
of what would happen to them in case 
war should be declared. The dual 
status benefits every Guard officer. It 
affords a protection of position in case 
of war-time emergency. 

How do you stand? Have you both 
the commissions? Better check up on 
the situation and get your status es- 
tablished. 

The following information regard- 
ing commissions in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps for National Guard Offi- 
eers has been published: 

a. The commissioning of National 
Guard officers in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps has to be initiated by the officer 
by formal application and is not au- 
tomatie. 

b. The in the Reserve 
Corps runs concurrently with the Na- 
tional Guard commission and expires 
with the commission in the National 
Guard. 


unani 
of the 
he has served, 
endeared him- 
efficiency and 


mous request 





commission 


c. A National Guard officer, also 
holding a commission in the Reserve 
Corps, on account of his National 
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Guard status, automatically receives a 
commission in the higher grade when 
promoted in the National Guard. 

d. The question of relative rank, 
has for its primary basis, the date of 
call into Federal service and is irre- 
spective of the date of the commission 
held in the National Guard or Reserve 
Corps. 

e. Army Regulations 600-15, reads 
as follows: 

4. Precedence, or relative rank, 
among officers of same grade. Be- 
tween officers of the same grade in 
active service, including retired offi- 
cers on active duty, precedence, or 
relative rank, is determined, except 
in ease of special assignment made 
by the President, in the following 
manner : 

a. According to date of rank, 
which in the ease of an officer of 
the Regular Army is the date of 
rank stated in his commission or 
letter of appointment; and in the 
case of a reserve officer or an offi- 
cer of the National Guard called in- 
to active service of the United 
States is a date preceding the date 
on which he is placed on active 
duty by a period equal to the total 
length of active commissioned ser- 
vice which he has performed in the 
grade in which ordered or called, or 
any higher grade. 

In other words the date of commis- 
sion, either National Guard or Re- 
serve Corps, has no bearing on rela- 
tive rank if called into the Federal 
service. The active commissioned 
service referred to is Federal service. 

While the law calls, in case of draft, 
for the commissioning of all officers 
of the National Guard, up to and in- 
cluding the grade of colonel, in corre- 
sponding grades in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, if they do not already 
hold such commissions, this does not 
become effective until the officer con- 


cerned officially accepts the commis- 
sion and there will, therefore, be an 
interim between the draft and the for- 
mal acceptance of the commission in 
the Reserve Corps, during which time 
the National Guard officer who does 
not hold a commission in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, will, legally, be only 
in the position of a draftee and have 
no official status as an officer in the 
Army of the United States. 

It is of great advantage for all offi- 
cers of the National Guard to hold 
commissions in the Reserve Corps and 
avoid all unnecessary correspondence 
and paper work in connection there. 
with in case of a call or draft into the 
Federal service. This, however, 1s en- 
tirely up to the decision of the officer 
concerned. It is the desire, however, 
of the Chief, Militia Bureau that all 
officers of the National Guard hold 
commissions in the Reserve Corps. 

® 
Who's Who 

ENNSYLVANIA, without 

doubt, is unparalleled in its 

peculiar military and exeeu- 
tive relationship. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor David J. Davis is chief of staff 
of the Twenty-eighth Division, with 
the rank of colonel, and naturally un- 
der the command of Maj. Gen. Price. 
In the event of an emergency, Colonel 
Davis would become commander-in- 
chief of the Pennsylvania troops, and 
as such supersede Maj. Gen. Price. 

The only relationship of a similar 
nature was established when the late 
Brig. Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, in command 
of the then Third Brigade, served as 
lieutenant governor for a term, and 
in the event of an emergency would 
have been acting governor, command- 
ing the major general. 


—- 
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Memorial Armory 


BOOST is on in Norristown, 
Pa., for a memorial armory, to 

mee be occupied by Company K, 
111th Infantry, Pa. N. G. This pro- 
ject has been given new life by a 
strong citizens’ committee with Maj. 
Charles Townley Larzelere at its head. 
The present ‘‘armory”’ is a dilapida- 
ted old church building scarcely large 
enough for the formation of two 
squads. 

Norristown has furnished for the 
Pennsylvania National Guard more il- 
lustrious general officers than any 
other city in the State. Its military 
unit has always been of a distinguish- 
ed character, and it was the dream of 
the late Adjt. Gen. Thomas J. Stewart, 
to have an armory building as a mem- 
orial to such men as Generals Han- 
eock, Hartranft, Schall, Zook, Weaver 
and Read, and we are glad that the 
patriotic citizens of this great commu- 
nity are alive to the needs of their 
military unit. 





® 


British Territorials to Form 

Britain’s Reserve Force 
ASED upon the British Army 

Council decision of 1920 the 

territorial army of Great Brit- 
ain, which is similar in many respects 
to the National Guard of the United 
States, will make up Britain’s second 
line of defense. 

Instead of this national guard be- 
ing organized for home defense, ‘‘it 
will take the field overseas as soon as 
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it ean be made ready to do so,’’ t. 
use the words of War Minister Si) 
L. Worthington Evans. His an 
nouncement followed the publication 
of an article by Sir William Robert 
son pressing for reorganization of th: 
British army on a world scale. 

The territorial armies of Britain 
are reported to be at about one-hali{ 
pre-war stength, and it is announced 
that they would be expected to main. 
tain fourteen divisions. 

Similar to American national guard 
difficulties it seems the British expe- 
rienced very light recruiting in the 
years immediately following the war, 
but it is declared recruiting has im- 
proved lately. Many organizations, 
fed up with war strain, declared 
themselves against recruiting for the 
British volunteers and displayed 
much the same sentiment as was ex- 
perienced on this side of the water. 

It is interesting to note that the 
British are planning to adopt methods 
used in the United States National 
Guard, in that they plan to ‘‘encour- 
age enlistment through the develop- 
ment of sporting and social attrac- 
tions.’’ 

Apparently the eyes of the world 
are on the National Guard of the 
United States and it appears that 
many powers of the world will pattern 
after our style of citizen-soldier. While 
we may not always manage to extract 
great inspiration from the routine of 
duty it certainly adds somewhat to our 
pride to know that our work is be- 
ing watched. 
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Proposed Location of Infantry Reserve Camps During This Summer 







Estimated 
Attendance 
off. e.m. 


Location Organization Dates 


FIRST CORPS AREA 


301st Inf. with C. M. July 26-Aug. 9 46 
T. C. Unit Camps 


Camp Devens, Mass. 


304th Inf. July 12-26 30 3 
417th Inf. July 12-26 25 4 
e 418th Inf. July 12-26 20 3 
302nd Inf. July 12-26 38 4 
’ 376th Inf. Aug. 2-16 35 4 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 388th Inf., Unit Camp Oct. 11-25 50 4 
, Providence, R. I. 385th Inf. Aug. 16-30 40 
l Portland Harbor, Me. 303rd Inf. with C. M. 
y eee July 26-Aug. 9 50 
387th Inf. Sept. 13-27 75 2 
| SECOND CORPS AREA 
Camp Dix, N. J. 308th Inf. May 31-June 14 58 8 
309th Inf. June 14-28 62 2 
311th Inf. July 5-19 116 14 
98th Tank Co. July 5-19 6 
77th Tank Co. July 19-Aug. 2 6 
| Plattsburg Bks., N. Y. 307th Inf. July 26-Aug. 9 116 17 
: Ft. Niagara, N. Y. 390th Inf. May 31-June 14 59 
Porto Rico 374th Inf. July 26-Aug. 9 18 
Camp Wadsworth, N. Y. 389th Inf. July 19-Aug. 2 116 2 
THIRD CORPS AREA 
Fort Eustis, Va. 318th Inf. June 23-July 7 70 
315th Inf. Aug. 2-16 70 
394th Inf. Aug. 16-30 70 
Fort Howard, Md. 319th Inf. Aug. 30-Sept. 13 40 
Camp Meade, Md. 317th Inf. June 23-July 7 70 
320th Tank Bn. June 27-July 11 20 
314th Inf. July 12-26 70 
396th Inf. July 26-Aug. 9 70 
308th Lt. Tank Bn. July 28-Aug. 11 15 
312th Hv. Tank Bn. July 28-Aug. 11 15 
320th Lt. Tank Bn. June 27-July 11 20 
FOURTH CORPS AREA 
Camp McClellan, Ala. 326th Inf. July 5-19 50 3615 
347th Inf. June 25-July 9 50 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 21st Inf. June 25-July 9 45 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 325th Inf. May 10-24 33 
345th Inf. May 10-24 25 
Attached Inf. May 10-24 120 
322d Inf. May 31-June 14 35 
346th Inf. May 31-June 14 35 
Attached Inf. May 31-June 14 100 
324th Inf. Not known 45 10 
Fort Screven, Ga. 328th Inf. Not known 45 10 
Fort Moultrie, S. C. 348th Inf. Not known 45 10 
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Location 


Camp Knox, Ky. 


Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 


Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Nitro, W. Va. 


Camp Custer, Mich. 


Jefferson Bks., Mo. 


Selfridge Field, Mich. 


Fort Snelling, Minn. 


Ft. Des Moines, Ia. 


Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 


Fts. Crook and Omaha, Nebr. 


Undetermined 
Undetermined 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Fort Crockett, Tex. 


Camp Stephen D. Little, Ariz. 


Ft. Logan, Colo. 


Ft. Sill, Okla. 


Camp Del Monte, Calif. 


Pres. of San Francisco, Calif. 


Ft. Missoula, Mont. 
Ft. Douglas, Utah 
Camp Lewis, Wash. 


Ft. George Wright, Wash. 


Organization 


FIFTH CORPS AREA 


Prov. Infantry Regt. 
330th Inf. 


336th Inf. with C. M. 
Cc 


T. C. 
329th Inf. 
398th Inf. 


SIXTH CORPS AREA 


403d Inf. 
101st Tank Co. 
340th Inf. 
85th Tank Co. 
86th Tank Co. 
843d Inf. 
344th Inf. 
339th Inf. 


SEVENTH CORPS AREA 


351st Inf. 
352d Inf. 
349th Inf. 
354th Inf. 
356th Inf. 
405th Inf. 
407th Inf. 
453d Inf. 
355th Inf. 
408th Inf. 
452d Inf. 


EIGHTH CORPS AREA 


357th Inf. 
358th Inf. 
360th Inf. 
359th Inf. 
409th Inf. 
41ith Inf. 
412th Inf. 
410th Inf. 
411th Inf. 
412th Inf. 
379th Inf. 
378th Inf. 
380th Inf. 
377th Inf. 


NINTH CORPS AREA 


361st Inf. 
362d Inf. 
363d Inf. 
364th Inf. 
361st Inf. 
362d Inf. 
416th Inf. 
414th inf. 
881st Inf. 
382d Inf. 
383d Inf. 
384th Inf. 


May 24-June 7 
May 31-June 14 
July 1-15 


Aug. 16-30 
Aug. 23-Sept. 6 


July 16-30 
Aug. 2-16 

Aug. 2-16 
Aug. 2-16 
Aug. 2-16 
Aug. 16-30 
July 16-30 
Sept. 1-15 


July 5-19 

July 24-Aug. 7 
Oct. 25-Nov. 8 
July 5-19 
July 24-Aug. 7 
July 5-19 

July 5-19 

July 5-19 

Oct. 26-Nov. 8 
Undetermined 
Undetermined 


July 19-Aug. 2 
July 19-Aug. 2 
July 19-Aug. 2 
Aug. 2-16 

July 19-Aug. 2 
May 31-June 14 
June 14-28 
July 5-19 

July 19-Aug. 2 
Aug. 2-16 
July 5-19 

July 19-Aug. 2 
Aug. 2-16 
Aug. 16-30 


July 19-26 
July 19-26 


Aug. 2-16 
July 12-18 
July 12-18 
July 12-26 
July 12-26 
July 19-Aug. 2 
Aug. 2-16 
Aug. 16-30 
July 19-Aug. 2 


Estimated 
Dates Attendance: 
off. e.m. 
















61 
76 
68 


95 
90 


90 
4 
90 
4 
4 
90 
90 
90 


53 
53 
53 
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Purchases From Q. M. C. Stores 


HE Quartermaster General has 
made the following arrange- 
wir ments for the convenience of 
the officers of the Reserve Corps: 
Uniforms ready made and accouter- 
ments for the equipment of officers of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps may be ob- 
tained by purchase from quartermas- 
ter general sales stores. 

A Reserve officer desiring to make 
purchases is required to identify him- 
self, whether ordering in person or by 
mail. This may be done by furnishing 
a copy of the official orders received, 
an extract from commission or letter 
of appointment, or personal introdue- 
tion. 

Where practicable, a Reserve officer 
should visit the sales store in person. 
Where such visit is not practicable, he 
should correspond directly with the 
officer in charge of the quartermaster 
general sales store located in his vicin- 
ity, stating the articles desired, the 
amounts of these articles previously 
purchased, and certifying that the ar- 
ticles ordered are required for his per- 
sonal use when called into active Fed- 
eral service. 

He should also request definite infor- 
mation concerning the price, additional 
certificate required, and any other in- 
formation pertaining to his order. If 
he already has this information availa- 
ble, he may, of course, submit his or- 
der direct, including a money order or 
draft to cover the cost of same, and 
give the necessary shipping instruc- 
tions, authorizing shipment by express 
or freight collect. 

Should a Reserve officer prefer spe- 
cial-measurement uniform in place of 
ready-made uniform, it will be neces- 
sary for him to write to the officer in 











charge, Quartermaster General Sales 
Store, Philadelphia Quartermaster In- 
termediate Depot, Twenty-first Street 
and Oregon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
requesting special measurement blanks 
(Q. M. C. Form 164), samples of uni- 
form cloth, prices, ete. 


® 


Contact Camp of 360th 


MOST successful contact camp 
was held by the 360th Infan- 
wee try at Agricultural and Mech- 
anieal College of Texas during the pe- 

riod of March 13, 14 and 15. Thirty 
officers reported in from all parts of 
Southeast Texas. It is doubtful if a 
more beneficial period of inactive 
duty training has been held under 
the National Defense act than this 
three-day period of contact between 
Regular Army, Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, and Organized Reserves. 

A. & M. College with an enrollment 
of more than 2,300 R. O. T. C. men, 
an instructor force of thirteen Regu- 
lar Army officers and the best of facil- 
ities for training is ideally adapted 
to the conduct of a contact camp and 
it is hoped that such a gathering can 
be made an annual event in the fu- 
ture. 

The plan was conceived by 
Isaac S. Ashburn, Inf.-Res., regimen- 
tal commander, 360th Infantry. He 
secured the support of the faculty and 
military instructors at the college. 
The very best of arrangements were 
made for the reception and comfort 
of the Reserve officers and to assure 
a well organized program of training. 

A dormitory and tables in the cadet 
mess were assigned to the visiting offi- 
cers. Many of these officers were 
strangers to the others, never having 
had opportunity to attend training 


Col. 
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camp, but the camaraderie of the mess 
table and dormitory soon brought 
them together in close bonds of 
friendship. Many a rare legend of 
the 360th Infantry and many yarns, 
both serious and facetious, were re- 
counted long after tattoo had sounded, 
for the visitors were not held strictly 
to the rules of discipline. 

The program as prepared by Col. 
Charles C. Todd, P. M. S. & T., in- 
cluded machine gun instruction and 
actual firing of the guns. This is of 
particular benefit as the average Re- 
serve officer, unless he served with a 
machine gun unit during the war, has 
had little practical work in this im- 
portant phase of training. 

Instruction was given in the man- 
ual of the sabre, and excellently pre- 
pared lectures were heard on military 
law, administration, communications, 
mobilization, cavalry, and field artil- 
lery. An interesting and instructive 
map problem was also included in the 
program. : 

A regimental dinner on the evening 
of the second day served as a splen- 
did aid to morale. Colonel Ashburn 
served as host on this occasion, all 
officers at College Station being pres- 
ent as guests. Colonel Todd ad- 
dressed the officers on the military 
work of the college and informal talks 
were made by Col. Robert O. Van 
Horn, chief of staff, 90th Division, 
Col. Isaae S. Ashburn and Lieut. Col. 
Fred H. Turner, Inf. Veterans who 
served with the 360th were then 
called on for personal experiences. 
Maj. Harry Burkett, Capt. Elmer D. 
Hartel and Capt. Gustave C. Dittmar 
responded in turn and told many in- 
spiring tales of service in France and 
Germany. 


Those who attended left with an 
honest belief that their regiment won 
the war and that the present nucleus 
could quickly expand into a regiment 
worthy of its history. 

Much valuable publicity was ob- 
tained through this contact camp. 
Every important newspaper in south- 
east Texas carried two and three col- 
umn articles covering the regiment’s 
war service, its reorganization as a 
Reserve regiment, and details of the 
National Defense act. Moving pic- 
tures were taken of activities at the 
college and the film was run at the 
Queen Theatre, Houston, for one en- 
tire week. 


® 


Pershing Given Dinner by 
Blackhawks 


NERAL JOHN J. PERSH- 

ING honored Chicago on 

April 13, by a visit, and judg- 
ing from the cordial reception of 
the throngs which greeted him every 
place he appeared, the former com- 
mander of the A. E. F. has lost noth- 
ing of his war-time popularity. His 
first address was to over 500 officers of 
the 86th (Blackhawk) Division at a 
dinner given for him in the ball room 
of the LaSalle hotel. He expressed his 
appreciation of the manner in which 
the 86th Division is doing its part to 
carry out the Reserve plan, stating, 
‘‘the reserve of the United States 
Army has succeeded. You are effici- 
ent now.’’ The list of those at the 


speakers’ table included many who 
aided directly the General in the ac- 
complishments of the A. E. F. in the 
stirring days of 1917 and 1918. At his 
side was Vice-President Dawes, whom 
General Pershing took a quizzical de- 
light in ‘‘kidding’’’ by reminding him 
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of the ‘‘ealling down’’ he had to take 
because he appeared at an important 
conference with Marshal Foch with his 
overcoat unbuttoned and smoking a 
long cigar. Other well-known figures 
at the General’s table were General 
Lord, director of the budget, Brigadier 
General B. A. Poore, and Brigadier 
General Wm. J. Nicholson (retired). 

The next day General Pershing was 
the guest of the Association of Com- 
merece to receive a handsomely en- 
grossed set of resolutions from the As- 
sociation, commemorating his high 
achievements. Again he faced a throng 
which packed the largest hall in the 
hotel. The ovation given him follow- 
ing a brief talk by Vice-President 
Dawes, must have proven to him that 
the business men of Chicago also are 
behind him in his desire to see thor- 
oughly established the principle of a 
properly organized and ready Reserve. 
Maj. Gen. Harry C. Hale was a guest 
at this meeting at the speakers’ table, 
as were also Major General Bell (re- 
tired) and Col. Manus McCloskey. 

® 


314th Infantry Association 


NE of the very unique memor- 

ials in this country to those 
who offered the final sacrifice 
in France, is situated at Valley Forge, 
the shrine of American Independence, 
to those members of the 314th Regi- 
ment, 79th Division, who went West in 
the Argonne. 

Situated on a beautiful knoll, about 
200 yards east of the great Washing- 
ton memorial chapel overlooking the 
Schuylkill river, on the ground hal- 
lowed with the sufferings of Washing- 
ton’s army, the memorial, in the form 
of a log cabin, stand as a remainder 
that those who were less fortunate 








than we who survive, did not make 
their sacrifice in vain. 

Members of the 79th Division ean- 
not forget the log cabin that stood at 
Camp Meade back of the regimental 
headquarters, in the 314th section, in 
the feverish days of preparation for 
the great adventure. It is that same 
eabin that serves today as the 314th 
memorial. 

Log for log and stone for stone, it 
is the same cabin that graced the sandy 
wastes of Camp Meade. The 314th As- 
sociation, with the consent of the War 
Department, moved the log cabin from 
Camp Meade to Valley Forge. The 
men of the regiment, working every 
spare moment, re-erected the cabin, 
graded the ground around it, and 
planted shrubs and foliage. The eabin 
is now regarded as one of the most 
beautiful the 
ment. 

Through the generosity of members 
of the regiment and of the division, a 
number of pieces of equipment used 
by the different armies, are on view 
inside the eabin. An effort is being 
made to make this collection one of the 
most comprehensive in this section. A 
member of the 314th Infantry Asso- 
ciation is present at the log cabin every 
Sunday, to act as guide to those who 
visit the memorial. 

® 


How The 97th Division Cam- 
paigns For The C. M. T. C. 

T so happens that Lieut. Wil- 
liam W. Hildreth, Inf. Res., is 
president of the Wolfeboro, 

(N. H.) Chapter, of the R. O. A., and 
also chairman of Carroll county for 
the C. M. T. C. Captain A. H. Beards- 
ley, Signal Res., secretary of the same 
chapter, is local chairman for Wolfe- 


memorials in eanton- 
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boro. Last year these two officers, 
heartily aided by the members of the 
Wolfeboro chapter, did ‘‘one-night 
stands’’—to use a theatrical term—in 
the leading towns of Carroll county. 
The results were so satisfactory that 
the Wolfeboro chapter has put the 
same general plan into operation this 
year for the C. M. T. C. recruiting. 
Briefly, the campaign is carried out 
as follows: Whenever possible, local 
chairmen are appointed in each town 
to whom local inquiries and applica- 
tions can be referred. In several cases, 
these chairmen are Reserve officers or 
men who have had Army experience. 
After the chairmen are appointed and 
supplied with necessary application 
blanks, posters and correspondence 
paper, arrangements are made with 
the proprietors of the local motion pic- 
ture theaters throughout the county. 
Mutually satisfactory dates are ar- 
ranged ; and, to avoid keeping the reel, 
**Modern Minute Men,’’ too long, the 
dates follow one another as closely as 
possible. Thus, for a little over a week, 
it means that the officers who are ‘‘on 
tour’’ are out virtually every night. 
The procedure each night is simple. 
Upon arrival in the town where the 
picture is to be shown, the proprietor 
or manager of the local theater is 
found and mutually agreeable arrange- 
ments are made as to when, in the 
program of the evening, he will stop, 
light up the auditorium for a five-min- 
ute talk and then run the picture. This 
done, the officers discuss any special 
points to be brought out to fit local 
conditions or persons. The ‘‘stunt’’ it- 
self consists of a short introductory 
talk by Captain A. H. Beardsley on 
the C. M. T. C.—what it is, what it 
stands for and what it is doing to 
make good American citizens. Also, 


he lays stress on the physical improve- 
ment to be expected and the fact that 
the entire course of training and sys- 
tematic recreation costs the boy or 
parents nothing. The lights are then 
turned out and Lieut. William W. Hil- 
dreth talks about the picture—‘‘ Mod- 
ern Minute Men,’’ photographed last 
year at Camp Devens, Mass.—while it 
is being thrown on the sereen. Owing 
to his extensive experience with C. M. 
T. C. boys, his remarks, virtually ex- 
temporaneous as they are, seem to 
please the audience and really interest 
the young people. At the conclusion 
of the picture, the officers leave, but 
make it a point to thank the proprietor 
personally for his courtesy and cooper- 
ation. The reel is re-wound, ready for 
the next evening’s program and the 
day’s work is done—may be! 

The members of the Wolfeboro chap- 
ter are giving their time, money and 
automobiles to transport the ‘‘speak- 
ers’’ from town to town. Each night 
a different officer makes the trip as 
chauffeur and furnishes his own ear. 
Inasmuch as the campaign requires 
nearly five hundred miles of travel, it 
may be seen that ears, gas, oil and 
meals make a considerable item which 
the Wolfeboro chapter is paying for 
cheerfully. According to last reports, 
the Carroll county quota is already 
100 per cent filled; but the campaign 
will be fought out to the finish. 

The splendid spirit being shown by 
the members of the Wolfeboro chapter 
is to be highly commended. 

® 
New Coats Of Arms And Insignia 
HE War Department has ap- 
proved of coats-of-arms for the 
325th, 418th, 347th and 331st 
Infantry regiments. Distinctive in- 







signia has also been approved for the 
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following: 347th, 331st, 401st, 301st. 
404th, and 342d Infantry regiments. 


® 


Trains Second Consecutive 
Summer 


HE 339th Infantry, 85th Divi- 
sion, will have its unit training 

camp at Selfridge Field, Mich., 
beginning on September 1. The privi- 
lege this regiment has is unique in that 
it has been selected for active duty 
training in two consecutive years. 

There will be accommodations for 
ninety officers and a large percentage 
have already signified their intention 
of attending. 

The type of training to be carried 
on at Selfridge Field, it is stated by 
officers in charge, will be superior to 
any that has been previously offered 
to any former Reserve group in the 
6th Corps Area during the summer 
training period. It is hoped to secure 
the use of a war strength rifle com- 
pany and of a war strength machine 
gun platoon of Regular troops for dem- 
onstration purposes during the whole 
or a part of the two weeks. 

A tentative program has been sub- 
mitted for approval which calls for 
instruction in the following subjects: 


Subject Hours 
Physical Training... . 5% 
Mobilization, administration 9 
EE ikea tavitioglon ; . 10 
Close and extended order drill 4 
Topography and map reading 6 
Pistol marksmanship 8 
Mathematics, machine gun 5 
Fire problems, machine gun 6 
Drill, machine gun oe oe 
Mechanism, machine gun... 41% 


1000” range practice, machine 


Field firing, machine gun... 9 
TS 74 


Rifle marksmanship. 16 
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Grenades 2 
Bayonet 6 
Automatic rifle 6 
Mathematies, fire problems, how- 
itzer company weapons 6 
Mechanism, 37-mm. gun 5 


Mechanism, 3-inch trench mortar 4 
Drill, howitzer company weapons 121% 
1000” range practice, 37-mm. 

gun 5 
Field firing, 3-inch trench mortar 5 
Court-martial procedure 
Map problems 
First-aid, military hygiene 


_ 


(1) 


tomy 


Some Rental Allowances Due 

T is understood that a cheek on 
outstanding indebtedness 
<= against obligated funds for 
pay and allowances shows that several 
hundred Reserve officers who were not 
paid rental allowance for fifteen days 
active duty in summer training camps 
of 1924 are now entitled to same un- 
Funds 
have been reserved to meet this obli- 
gation and all Reserve officers to whom 
this rental allowance is due, and who 


der recent Treasury decisions. 


desire to claim same, should arrange 


to submit the necessary vouchers 
through their corps area headquarters. 
a 


A Tactical Problem 


HE following map problem was 

recently used at the Infantry 
a School, and it is presented here 
to permit the Infantry Reserve officer 
to match his wits with the approved 
The par- 
ticular phase of combat of which this is 
an illustration is the attack of single 
points of resistance. Get out the 
Kingsdale sheet of the Gettysburg-An- 
tietam, 1/21120, map and try it. 





solution, which is also given. 


General Situation: 


A Red foree which had invaded 
Maryland from the north is gradually 
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being driven back toward the border 
(east and west grid 736.5). The I 
Blue Corps renewed its attack at 5 
a. m. and has reached the general line 
of Big Pipe creek. 


Special Situation I (Blue): 


The 1st Infantry is attacking in col- 
umn of battalions. The 1st Battalion, 
one platoon Howitzer Company at- 
tached, is assault battalion. The 2d In- 
fantry is on its right, the 2d Brigade 
is on its left. The 1st Infantry is sup- 
ported by the 1st Battalion 1st Field 
Artillery. 

The zone of action of the 1st Infan- 
try is as follows: 


Right boundary: house at (364.8- 
729.3)—house at (365.0-731.7) (both 
inelusive)—RJ 697 (exclusive). 

Left boundary : RJ 530 (inclusive )— 
RJ at (363.9-730.8)—RJ 704 (both ex- 
elusive). 





The mission of the 1st Infantry is to 
capture Hill 709 and assist the 2d In- 
fantry in the capture of Hill 651. 

At 8 a. m. today the 1st Battalion 
has reached the ravine of Big Pipe 
Creek. Company A is attacking in the 
left half of the battalion zone of action. 
It has two platoons in assault. The 
support platoon is in the woods north 
of Hill 604. Its scouts have located an 
enemy strong point containing rifle- 
men and machine guns centered around 
the building at (364.1-729.8). 

The 1st Platoon Company D is sup- 
porting Company A from Hill 604. 
The corporal agent of this platoon is 
with Captain Company A. There is 
no fire from the howitzer platoon on 
this enemy strong point. Supporting 
artillery fire has lifted to Hill 647. 


At this time Captain Company A 
is with his assembled platoon com- 
manders at stream junction (364.2- 
729.45). The platoon commanders 
have been informed of the situation. 


Required: 
Actions and orders of Captain Com- 


pany A. 


Special Situation II (Blue): 


At 9.15 a. m. Lieutenant Colonel 1st 
Battalion has information of the situ- 
ation as follows: 

Company A on the left has advanced 
to the line edge of woods at (364.5- 
730.2)—RJ at (364.0-730.0). Com- 
pany B, attacking in the right half of 
the battalion zone of action, is unable 
to advance against strong machine gun 
and rifle fire from the road RJ 623— 
house at (364.7-729.9). Company C in 
reserve, is in the woods on the north- 
east slope of Hill 604. The 1st Platoon 
Company D is crossing Big Pipe Creek 
advancing to support Company A. The 
2d Platoon Company D is firing from 
the hill side near (364.6-729.1) in sup- 
port of Company B. The Howitzer 
platoon from vicinity of nose at 
(364.5-729.2) is supporting Company 
B. Supporting artillery has lifted to 
Hill 647 and knoll 700 yards northeast 
thereof. The unit on the right of Com- 
pany B is abreast of it. 





Required: 


Plan of Lieutenant Colonel 1st Bat- 
talion. 


Special Situation III (Blue): 

At 11 a. m. the 1st Battalion after 
hard fighting had reached the line ex- 
tending from road bend at (365.05- 
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730.75) southwest along the stream to 
the unimproved road, thence west to 
point (364.0-730.3). The battalion 
CP and Company C, the reserve, are 
near stream crossing at (364.2-729.9). 
The 1st Platoon Company D is at the 
edge of the woods near (364.3-730.2). 
The 2d Platoon Company D and How- 
itzer Platoon are on the nose southwest 
of Hill 651. 

The 2d Infantry on the right is 
abreast of the 1st Infantry. The bat- 
talion of the 2d Brigade on the left has 
advanced to the road running north- 
west from Green Valley SH. It has 
just reported that it is suffering from 
machine gun fire from Hill 647 and re- 
quests action against that point by the 
Ist Infantry. 

The assault companies of the Ist Bat- 
talion have used their support platoons. 
They are unable to advance against 
strong enemy resistance on Hill 647 
and knoll 700 yards northeast thereof. 
Supporting artillery fire has lifted to 
the RJ 655—Green Valley SH road. 
Required: 

Plan of Lieutenant Colonel 1st Bat- 
talion. 








SOLUTIONS 
Special Situation I (Blue): 


At 8 a. m. Captain Company A sends 
a message to his battalion commander 
containing the following: 


This company will attack enemy 
strong point in buildings at (364.1- 
729.8) from front and flank. Request 
concentration of artillery and how- 
itzer fire on that strong point to lift 
upon green rocket signal from road at 
point (364.2-729.85). 


He says to the corporal agent from 
the machine gun platoon : 


This company attacks the enemy 
strong point in building at (364.1- 
729.8) from the front and from the 
woods on the flank. Ask your platoon 
commander to put heavy fire on the 
enemy strong point and to lift upon 
green rocket signal from road at point 
(364.2-729.85). 

At 8:05 a. m. Captain Company A 
at a point near the stream junction is- 
sues the following verbal order to his 
platoon commanders : 


You know the situation. 

The company will attack the enemy 
strong point. 

The Ist Platoon will advance 
through the woods along this ravine 
running north. It will assault the 
enemy strong point in flank from the 
western edge of the woods. When in 
position ready for assault it will send 
up a green rocket. 

The 2d Platoon will advance from 
this ravine under cover of the sup- 
porting fires. Its left will follow the 
unimproved road running north and 
will be deployed on a front of 200 
yards. It will assault the enemy 
strong point upon the green rocket 
signal, 

The 3d Platoon in support will 
move to the woods at the stream june- 
tion (364.2-729.4) and await orders. 


Special Situation II (Blue): 


Plan of Lieutenant Colonel Ist Bat- 
talion: 

To request artillery concentration on 
enemy position along road RJ 623— 
house at (364.7-729.9). Fire to lift at 
9:45 a. m. 

To have Company B renew its attack 
at 9:45 A. M. 

To have Company A hold its position 
and be prepared to assist Company B. 
It will resume its advance when Com- 
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pany B has reduced the enemy strong 
point. 

To have the Ist Platoon Company D 
move to a position near edge of woods 
west of house at (364.7-729.9) and sup- 
port the attack of Company B. 

Remainder of 
change. 


the battalion no 


Special Situation III (Blue): 


Plan of Lieutenant Colonel 1st Bat- 
talion : 

To notify the commander of the bat- 
talion of the 2d Brigade on the left that 
he intends to move through his zone of 
action to envelop Hill 647 from the 
west at 12 o’clock noon. 

To request artillery concentrations 
on Hill 647 and knoll 700 yards north- 
east thereof. Fire to lift at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

Company C will move into the zone 
of the 2d Brigade to the woods west of 
Hill 647. With its left flank at RJ at 
(363.9-730.8) it will attack Hill 647 
from the west. After the capture of 
Hill 647 it will advance-in the left 
half of the battalion zone of action and 
drive the enemy to the north. 


Company A will attack from its pres- 
ent position assisting in the capture of 
Hill 647. After the capture of that 
hill it will reorganize and become bat- 
talion reserve. 

Company B will attack from _ its 
present position, capture the knoll in 
its front and drive the enemy to the 
north. 

Company D and the Howitzer Pla- 
toon will support the attack on Hill 
647 from their present positions. 








Past the Experimental Stage 
HEN the work of organizing the 
Reserves was begun, opinions 

3 6were expressed by some that 
they would be paper organizations only 
and would possess little military ef- 
ficiency, but the result has proved to 
be far otherwise. The Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps consists largely of, veterans 
of the World War, many of them tried 
vn the field of battle, and most of them 
trained in their duties under war-time 
conditions. These officers have devoted 
time and energy to the development of 
the Reserves and the moral and ma- 
terial assistance which these officers 
have given in building up the Organ- 
ized Reserves is a very important fac- 
tor in the efficiency of that force and 
of, our national preparedness. 

The entire Army of the United 
States, Regulars, National Guard and 
Reserves, is composed of volunteers. If 
we succeed in building up, in time of 
peace, an efficient system of prepara- 
tion for national defense without the 
aid of compulsion, it will be a notable 
achievement, without precedent in the 
history of, the world and will constitute 
a remarkable demonstration of the in- 
telligence and patriotism of our people. 
If the plan of preparation for national 
defense outlined by the National De- 
fense Act should not succeed, the neces- 
sity of some form of compulsory mili- 
tary service would become apparent, 
for it is not likely that the people of 
the United States will, in future, be 
content to remain unprepared against 
war. Fortunately the present plan has 





now passed its experimental stage.— 
Col. Farrand Sayre, Cav. 
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France 


Preparation of The French method 
Student Officers of preparing student 

officers for the course 
at the Army War College (Eeole Su- 
periéur de Guerre) is believed to be 
worthy of study. 

Early in the spring of the year, ex- 
aminations are held for the ensuing 
school course proper which commences 
on November 3 of this year. Officers 
who successfully pass these examina- 
tions are then detailed to short periods 
of duty with troops of each branch of 
the service. These short periods or 
courses commence on April 15 and 
continue for six months. 


CONDITIONS AND OBJECTS OF PREPARA- 
TORY COURSES 

The air service course is for a period 
of two months in order to give all of- 
ficers an opportunity to qualify as air 
observers and the course will be ar- 
ranged with this object in view. 

The course in tanks will comprise 


principally a study of tank maneuver 
in connection with the Infantry. 

The Infantry and artillery courses 
will take place during the maneuver 
period and while the organizations are 
in camp. For these courses officers 
will, as far as possible, be assigned by 
groups to a few chosen regiments which 
from the point of view of instruction 
have the best facilities. The officers 
taking artillery courses will be assigned 
to divisional artillery whenever pos- 
sible. 

The student officers will be assigned 
to regiments and will take part in all 
of their marches and maneuvers. They 
will not in any case be assigned to 
regimental or brigade staffs or be used 
as umpires. 


The Colonial The French speak of 
Army Metropolitan Army 

(Armée Métropolitaine) 
to distinguish it from the Colonial 
Army. The term Metropolitan Army 
applies to that part of the French 
army which is composed of men fur- 


SCHEDULE OF PREPARATORY COURSES—1925 


. Auto- 

: Signal - 
Detail Detail Detail —_ School _robile 

Officers of with with with Air Course + 
Infantry Tanks Artillery Servieo i Fontain - 

. eau 
0 ene 15 days 2 months 2 months 15 days 15 days 
Tanks ....... 15 days sacaleleaincae 2 months 2 months 15 days 15 days 
Cavalry ........ 1 month 15 days 1 month 2 months 15 days 15 days 
Artillery ... 2 months 15 days Seta 2 months 15 days 15 days 
Engineers .. 1 month 15 days 1 month 2 months 15 days 15 days 
Air Service.. 2 months 15 days 2 months eee: 15 days 15 days 


NOTE: Between the two school years (summer 1926) officers of all branches, ex- 
cept the cavalry, will take a 15-day cavalry course. Cavalry officers will take a sup- 


plementary artillery course at the same time. 
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nished by the operation of the con- 
scription law in what is called 
‘‘France’’ as distinguished from the 
colonies of France. Algeria, in this as 
in most other respects, is, from the 
point of view of law, a part of France 
and is not a French colony. Algeria 
is politically a department of France 
and sends deputies to the French cham- 
ber. It is true there is a governor gen- 
eral, but for all practical purposes 
Algeria is a part of France. The con- 
seription laws thus apply equally to 
Algeria and Continental France. Al- 
gerians, as a rule, serve their legal term 
of service as part of the 19th Army 
Corps which is the Algerien Corps 
region. 

Outside of this Metropolitan Army 
there are two organizations having 
their own distinct autonomy ; these are 
the Foreign Legion and the Colonial 
Army. The Foreign Legion is now 
made up of four regiments of Infantry 
and one of cavalry; in time of peace 
they are habitually located in the col- 
onies; in time of war or for any ex- 
pedition, the whole or part of the 
Legion is sent wherever required. 

The term ‘‘Foreign Legion’’ has 
been employed for a century to desig- 
nate a body of troops of the French 
army composed largely of foreigners, 
but commanded by French officers. 
This term is still used in common par- 
lance, but officially these troops are 
known as ‘‘foreign regiments’’ (regi- 
ments étrangers). The creation of 
these troops was authorized by a law 
approved March 9, 1831, and various 
orders as to the formation, organiza- 
tion and recruiting of these regiments 
have succeeded each other since that 
date. 

For a foreigner to be accepted in the 
Foreign Legion, he must be at least 18 
years old and not more than 40; he is 


required to produce a certificate of 
birth or some other equivalent paper, 
a certificate of ‘‘respectability’’ and a 
certificate from the military authori- 
ties establishing that the man has the 
qualities necessary to render good mili- 
tary service. 

Men of French birth may also enlist 
in the Foreign Legion on their request 
properly approved. These may be men 
who have not yet performed their mili- 
tary service or others who wish to re- 
enlist after their military service. 

The period of enlistment is for five 
years; re-enlistments in the Legion 
may be made for periods varying from 
two to five years. Foreign officers who 
wish to serve in the Foreign Legion 
may be permitted to do so under cer- 
tain conditions, amongst others, they 
must do a preparatory tour of six 
months before being accepted. 

Troops of the Foreign Legion in time 
of peace invariably are stationed out- 
side of Continental France. When 
first organized in 1831, the Legion was 
intended solely for service in Algeria; 
since that time parts of it have re- 
ceived other assignments in French 
colonies, usually to territories going 
through a period of pacification. At 
present these troops are located in Mo- 
roeco, Algeria, Tunisia, Syria, and In- 
do-China. It is preseribed that these 
troops may be joined to those of the 
Colonial Army and receive the same 
advantages and distinctions as the Co- 
lonial troops. 

The Colonial Army is recruited and 
administered under the provisions of a 
law approved July 7, 1900, which cre- 
ated it mostly from existing elements. 
These were formerly known as ‘‘Ma- 
rine Infantry’? and ‘‘Marine Artil- 
lery’’ and were under the orders of the 
Navy Department. Colonial troops are 
now under the minister of war. 
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They comprise the following: 

a. French elements. Composed of 
Frenchmen who volunteer for service 
in the Colonial Army or men forming 
part of the annual French contingent 
and who have agreed to serve in the 
colonies. The volunteers of both these 
categories are given certain advan- 
tages, such as civil employments re- 
served for them after 15 years of co- 
lonial service, farm lands in the colo- 
nies, ete. 

b. Colonial elements. Composed of 
men recruited in various colonies 
through the application of special laws 
and decrees applicable to each one of 
these colonies. 

c. Native troops. Recruited by vol- 
unteer enlistments in certain colonies 
or protectorates and formed into spe- 
cial organizations, such as Moroccan 
Sharp Shooters, Senegalese Riflemen, 
ete. 

The law permit Colonial troops to be 
garrisoned in any part of the territory 
of France or of her dependencies. 
Some of the organizations of the Co- 
lonial troops are always stationed in 
France where they have a number of 
depots. Native Frenchmen who volun- 
teer for the Colonial Army are never 
sent to the colonies before they are 21 
years old or before they have served 
for 6 months. 

Colonial troops are primarily in- 
tended to garrison and defend French 
colonies and protectorates. They may, 
in case of need, be called to Metropoli- 
tan France for service, or they may 
take part in expeditions outside of 
French territory. During the late war 
large numbers of Colonial troops 
served at the front and some of these 
divisions, e. g., the Moroccans, were 
considered amongst the very best in 
the army. 


Colonial troops always preserve their 
autonomy and remain under the or- 
ders of officers of the Colonial Army. 
They are entirely distinct from the 
troops of the Metropolitan Army. They 
have their own régime and a budget 
which is distinct from the appropria- 
tions for other troops. There is at the 
ministry of war what is called a ‘‘di- 
rection’’ charged with everything 
which concerns the personnel, instrue- 
tion and command of the whole body 
of Colonial troops. At the head of 
this ‘‘direction’’ or, as we would say, 
bureau or department, there is a gen- 
eral officer. 


In each colony the governor has 
under his authority the officer com- 
manding the (Colonial) troops, and 
this officer is responsible to the gover- 
nor for the preparation and conduct of 
military operations and everything re- 
lating to the defense of the colony. 
There are a certain number of major 
generals and brigadier generals of Co- 
lonial troops amongst whom the min- 
ister of war selects those for the com- 
mand of divisions, brigades, ete., in 
France and in the colonies; however, 
in what concerns the latter he must 
first consult the minister of colonies. 


General officers of the Metropolitan 
Army, in exceptional cases and on ac- 
count of former service in Algeria, 
Tunisia or the colonies, may be given 
employment in the Colonial Army, but 
this only with the consent of the min- 
ister of colonies. However, no more 
than one-fourth of the number of gen- 
eral officers allowed by law to the Co- 
lonial Army can be thus selected. Ex- 
change amongst officers of the Colonial 
troops and those of the Metropolitan 
Army may be effected according to 
rules which are established governing 
such permutations. 
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The Colonial Army has long had its 
own distinct uniform of khaki. At 
present it consists of 40 regiments and 
19 independent battalions of Infan- 
try and 9 battalions of machine-guns 
of 4 companies each, stationed in vari- 
ous parts of French territory. 


® 
Germany 


Evolution of The _ following 
Infantry 


are 
changes made in Ger- 
man Infantry in 1924: 

ORGANIZATION 


Transfer of Infantry School.—Due 
to the fact that several of the higher 
officers of the Infantry school at Mun- 
ich took part in Ludendorff’s putsch in 
November, 1923, the school was closed. 
In the month of March, 1924, the 
course was started again, not in a city, 
but in the army camps southwest of 
Erfurt. The Reichsrat in December, 
1924, definitely authorized its trans- 
fer to the city of Dresden. 

Battalions of Light Infantry.— 
Within each of the seven Infantry di- 
visions, one battalion was equipped for 
mountain work (with pack machine- 
guns). Three of these battalions have 
been changed back to normal units. 


ARMAMENT 


The Rifle-——The rear sight of the 
rifle which was graduated from 400 to 
2,000 meters has been graduated from 
100 to 2,000 meters. This appears to 
indicate that the Germans consider 
more and more the rifle as an arm of 
close combat, the fire at long distances 
(above 800 meters) is normally exe- 
cuted by the heavy machine-guns, the 
fire at middle distances (800 to 400 me- 
ters) by the light machine-guns and 
telescopic rifles. Below 400 meters in- 
dividual fire becomes important, to 
complete, according to the expression 


































of General von Taysen, Chief of In- 
fantry, the ‘‘great preliminary work of 
the automatic arms.”’ 

Infantry Guns.—The regiments of 
Infantry are assigned Infantry guns. 
In order not to transgress the military 
clauses of the Versailles treaty, the 
barrel of the piece is of wood, but it is 
furnished with sighting facilities nec- 
essary to give instruction to the officers 
and men. These quaker guns were 
used during the last autumn maneu- 
vers. 

Stokes Mortars—Improvements on 
the mortars are in course of study or 
execution. Especial studies are being 
made on loading from the breech. 
They have commenced supplying the 
mortars of medium caliber with cir- 
cular base plates which permit them to 
fire in all directions and to change the 
objective rapidly. 


INSTRUCTION 


The instruction appears to be par- 
ticularly directed with a view to de- 
veloping especially the mobility of the 
Infantry, the complete utilization of 
its many auxiliary means of fire, and 
the efficacy of the measures of defense 
against airplanes. 

With regard to the mobility of the 
Infantry, the 1st Division, during the 
fall maneuvers, was exercised in the 
crossing of rivers. It has been stated 
that the recent accident which resulted 
in the drowning of a company of In- 
fantry was caused while training in a 
new system of rapid massed movement 
over the pontoons in the attempt to 
hasten the crossing and thus decrease 
the time under fire. 

In addition, a type of raid has been 
organized which contemplates a jour- 
ney of 45 kilometers per day for two or 
three days by ‘‘wanderpatrouillen,’’ 
small detachments of a dozen men 
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condueted generally by two officers. Chile 
The ened which this will give in Army Retirement In February of 
night marching, orientation, map read- I . , 
i rit : saw this year a new 
ing and estimation of ground is appar- loa: as 
aw was passed 


ent. 

As regards the training in complete 
utilization of Infantry auxiliary weap- 
ons, the use of indirect fire by heavy 
machine-guns is practiced. Direct fire, 
the normal employment, is not aban- 
doned. The idea is to have as great a 
concentration of fire as possible by 
using in indirect fire those machine- 
guns which, due to distance or terrain, 
ean not join in the direct fire. The 
following are examples of the use of 
indirect fire: 

a. Indirect fire permits firing at 
3,500 meters instead of 2,500, the max- 
imum range of direct fire—an appre- 
ciable difference when executing in- 
terdiction fire either in the pursuit or 
in the defense of a position. 

b. Indirect fire permits the machine- 
guns of the second echelon to reinforce, 
over the heads of the troops, the fire 
of the front line troops. 

The Infantry must fight now in 
‘‘the three dimensions of space,’’ ac- 
cording to the expression of a German 
military writer. The fight against the 
enemy airplanes is among the most im- 
portant of its missions. 


The fight measures employed by the 
Infantry in its defense against air- 
planes consists of marches by night, 
breaking up columns, a system of 
scouts for airplanes provided with 
means of communications and march- 
ing either in advance or on the flank 
of the marching columns, finally, the 
constant employment of heavy ma- 
chine-gun fire against airplanes (up to 
1,000 meters in altitude) and light ma- 
chine-guns (up to 600 meters). 


governing retirement of the commis- 
sioned enlisted and civil personnel of 
the Chilean army. A few of its inter- 
esting provisions follow: 

Retirement is compulsory for all of- 
ficers completing forty years of serv- 
ice and for line and staff officers who 
reach the following ages in their re- 
spective grades : 


Lieutenants 34 years 
Captains 44 years 
Majors . 49 years 
Lieutenant Colonels 53 years 
Colonels ... 56 years 


Generals of Brigades 


58 years 
Generals of Divisions 


60 years 


The President may grant permanent 
retirement to officers of 25 or more 
years of active service. Officers of 30 
or more years’ service will be granted 
retirement upon request. To be eli- 
gible for retired pay, an officer must 
have had at least 10 years of active 
service as an officer. 


® 

Italy 
Defense The Italian defense bud- 
Budgets gets for the next two years 


are of interest as_ they 
shown the general preparedness at- 
titude of one of the great military 
powers of Europe. The figures which 
follow are in millions of lire and show 
an increase for 1926 over 1925 of 
roughly 425,000,000 lire. The present 
value of the lire is $.041, but in con- 
verting the amount given into dollars, 
the relative purchasing ability of the 
lire should be considered. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1926 
Increase 
Over 1925 
RN cadence 1,573,139 211,260 
SS 54,954 
Carabinieri 0000... 590,647 21,557 
Air Service... 449,000 50.000 
Colonial Military 
Budget 
Tripolitania a 176,657 
Cirenaica ........................... 204,963 
EIT ................. oS ens 
ee ee 
Total C. M. B. 398,525 89,925 
Finance Guards... 214,969* = _.......... 
Militia ............ = 25,000 
Totals . 4,231,280 427,696 





* Decrease 3,050. 


The various subdivisions of the mili- 
tary budget for the fiscal year 1926 
show the following increases when 
compared with the previous year : 


Colonial Military Budget............ wn 28.8% 
EEE LEE LI RO 15.5% 
CS) eee eee 
| eg Ae SERRE SS See Ree aee e 5.8% 
Carabinieri ........ 3.6% 


Sea coast defense is 
provided for in sev- 
eral different ways by 
different nations. In Japan, Great 
Britain and Italy, the army is charged 
with the operation of the coast de- 
fenses, while in France coast defense 
control is under the naval ministry 
which, for this purpose, disposes of ele- 
ments belonging to the war ministry. 

In Italy, fixed defense troops are 
part of the army and are called coast 
artillery (artiglieria da costa) and 
heavy artillery (artiglieria pesante). 

These two organizations are not con- 
sidered as a separate branch, but form 
part of the Italian artillery which is 
composed of field, heavy field, moun- 
tain, coast and heavy, and antiaircraft 
artillery. A general officer acts as 
chief of all artillery. 

Officers of artillery theoretically are 
trained for service with any of the 


Coast Defense 
Troops 












































above groups; in practice, officers are 
permitted to specialize for service with 
that type of artillery which they prefer 
and for which they are best qualified. 

® 


Japan 
According to the Tei- 
koku news agency, by 
the end of the year 
1928, eight cruisers, each of over 7,000 
tons gross will have been constructed 
for the Imperial navy at the estimated 
cost of 391,000,000 yens. 

The work was taken in hand last 
summer and of the eight vessels, the 
Kako and the Furutaka, each of 7,100 
tons, will be launched, the former at 
Kawasaki and the latter at Nagasaki. 
The keels were recently laid of two 
other vessels, the Myoko and the Nachi, 
each of 10,000 tons, the former at the 
Yokosuka naval arsenal and the latter 
at the Kure naval arsenal. The 
Kinugasa and Aoba, each of 7,100 
tons, will be started early this spring, 
while two other cruisers, the Ashigara 
and the Haguro, will be built as soon 
as the above vessels are completed. 


Construction 
of Cruisers 


Sale of On Mareh 10, 209 
Naval Planes small school machines, 
including the Avro 


types, were placed on sale at auction 
by the Japanese navy. Naval scrapped 
planes are in many eases reported to 
be fit for use in civil aviation. Prac- 
tically all civilian planes in Japan 
have been obtained from the army and 
navy. 


Air Service to Be 
Combat Arm 


It is reliably re- 
ported that the 
Japanese army air 
troops are to be organized into a dis- 
tinct combat arm on the same foot- 
ing as Infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
The Japanese air units were originally 
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organized under the engineers and to 
date the officers are detailed from all 
branches of the army. In most cases, 
the officers, after completing a detail, 
have returned to their original arm 
leaving only a few old, thoroughly 
trained officers with the air service. 


Explosion by It is announced in Ja- 
Radio Waves pan that after a whole 
year’s investigation 
and experiment it was discovered that 
the explosion of the 8S. 8. No. 3 airship, 
attached to the Kasumigaura air force 
on March 19, last year, which caused 
several of the crew to lose their lives, 
was due to radio waves. 

Dr. T. Terada, professor in the Col- 
lege of Science of the Tokyo Imperial 
university, carried out extensive experi- 
ments in the university laboratory. 

A miniature airship was brought 
over the experimental table and radio 
waves were broadcasted to it. Against 
the metallic paint of the airship the 
sparks produced a length of % inch. 
The enigma of the explosion was de- 
clared as due to this cause. 


® 
Switzerland 


New Automatic The following descrip- 
Rifle tion of the Swiss new 
automatic rifle is 
taken from L’Alsace Francais of 
March 7, 1925: 

The Swiss troops are going to be 
equipped with an automatic rifle which 
the specialists consider very good. Its 
inventor, who also built it, Colonel 
Furrer, director of the manufacture of 
arms, supervised the recent tests 
thereof which were witnessed by a 
number of officers and newspaper men, 
the enemy being simulated by mani- 
kins. 

This automatic rifle fires a cartridge 


ealled ‘‘regulation cartridge 1911’’ and 
has the appearance of an Infantry 
rifle. It weighs 8 kilos. Its barrage 
firing rate is 450 shots per minute, but 
it can also be used as an ordinary rifle, 
firing single shots at the rate of 50 to 
60 per minute. An extra gun barrel 
can be substituted in less than 30 see- 
onds thus obviating all danger of heat- 
ing. The gun is provided with 30 mag- 
azines of 30 cartridges each; the bullet 
has a muzzle velocity of 740 meters. 
New magazines can be adjusted while 
the rifle is being fired. For accurate 
fire, single shots, the rifle is provided 
with an adjustable support with 
prongs. As a whole, it is simple, strong 
and easily handled. 

The tests were entirely conclusive. 
The dispersion of the projectiles was 
very small, especially in height. The 
following are the remarks of a witness 
of the tests: 

Finally, Colonel Otter, director of 
the school of practice of Wallenstadt, 
gave us an interesteing demonstration 
of combat fire conducted by two lieu- 
tenant colonels. The large field was 
about covered with manikin-targets in 
different formations, including ma- 
chine guns sometimes difficult to de- 
tect. The simulated enemy was quickly 
overcome, including the machine gun 
targets at distances of 700 meters. The 
two officers fired with the rifle on two 
tripods, on one tripod, kneeling and 
standing. In whatever position they 
fired, the targets were hit rapidly. It 
was all over within twenty minutes. 

There are two of these automatic 
rifles per section, i. ¢., eight per com- 
pany. They are served by 8 men trans- 
porting 1,020 cartridges, with a further 
supply of 1,440 cartridges in the sec- 
tion wagon and 720 in the company 
munition caisson. 

This new arm, named after its inven- 
tor, Colonel Furrer, is considered as 
the best of its kind in Europe. 














Notes by the Association’s Secretary 


What The Infantry Association 
Needs! 


There is always a variety of opin- 
ions on what an association, of what- 
ever nature, should do in order to carry 
out its mission properly. One mem- 
ber wants this, a group wants that, 
and oftentimes when the directing 
body fails to meet with the personal 
whim of a particular member that 
member becomes ‘‘ peeved’? and drops 
from the roll of membership. 

The ideas and opinions expressed 
by individual members of the Infantry 
Association receive very careful and 
studied consideration by its govern- 
ing body. We are particularly fortu- 
nate in having as members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council officers who devote a 


great deal of their time to the Asso- 


ciation and its activities, and who 
have the interests of the Association 
at heart. At the regular monthly 
meetings, and at special meetings, the 
Executive Council devotes many hours 
to the study of the problems confront- 
ing our Association. 

One of the difficult problems of this, 
as well as of all other associations, is 
to keep its membership dues paid up 
promptly. The delays of one or more 
months in the renewal of dues to the 
Association and of the subscription 
to the INFANTRY JOURNAL are condu- 
cive to no little difficulty in the oper- 
ation of the Association. Our policy, 
as covered by the spirit of the postal 
regulations, permits one additional 
copy of the INFANTRY JoURNAL to be 
mailed to members after the subserip- 
tion has lapsed. Should a member pay 
his delinquent dues and then request 
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back numbers of the INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL we may not be able to supply him, 
although we provide for what we be- 
lieve to be an ample reserve. 


There is another problem that re- 
quires the help of members of the As- 
sociation who are on duty at posts, 
camps, or headquarters. There are a 
number of Regular Infantry officers 
who do not belong to the Infantry 
Association, and many of these have 
not had explained to them the aims 
and purposes of our Association. They 
are not aware of the accomplishments 
of the Association in the past, nor are 
they appreciative of the fact that a 
strong, live organization of the Infan- 
try must necessarily be functioning at 
all times to be able properly to pre- 
sent the views of the Infantry in any 
important issue in the future, as it 
has done in the past. 


Many officers hold that unless an 
officer belongs to the association of 
his branch of his service he is not 
thoroughly interested in his arm. Be 
that as it may, it is generally recog- 
nized that the latest thought on an 
arm of the service is expressed in the 
magazine of that arm’s association of 
officers,“and an officer who does not 
keep up with progressive thought is 
not fully alive to his profession. 

In European countries, excepting 
Great Britain, the military magazines 
are largely subsidized by the govern- 
ment and there does not exist that 
freedom of expression of sound 
thought that prevails where the pro- 
fessional publications are operated by 
societies with liberal ideas as to the 
content of their magazines. Our gov- 
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ernment anticipates that an officer 
should provide himself with profes- 
sional reading matter other than the 
manuals that are issued, and it is gen- 
erally coneeded that the professional 
journal of his arm of the service 
should be the first to be arranged for. 
The annual dues for the Infantry As- 
sociation and subscription to the IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL are together only 
three dollars per year, and for this 
sum the large and well-illustrated 
magazine is provided monthly. In ad- 
dition the member has at his com- 
mand the services of an organization 
ready and glad to meet any of his 
reasonable wants. 

The management of the Infantry 
Association has created and main- 
tains book and supply departments 
in order that a high class magazine 
may be produced at low cost to the 
members of the Association. The 
small profits of these departments 
cover the extra cost entailed in pro- 
ducing the JouRNAL and to carry on 
the other activities of the Associa- 
tion. 

We want to keep the Infantry As- 
sociation a going concern which pays 
its way as it goes along, as it should, 
so therefore we ask that members co- 
operate by presenting to officers, not 
members, the ideas touched upon 
briefly in this column. 

We have noticed just recently that 
the British Royal Service Institution 
has used the slogan which has ap- 
peared often in the Inrantry Jour- 
NAL: ‘‘Every member procure a mem- 
ber,’’ which if done would solve our 
most urgent problem. 


® 
Call For Back Numbers 


The INFANTRY JOURNAL needs back 


numbers of the issues of January, 
February, March and April, 1924, and 
of June, 1916. For each copy sent in 
eredit will be given for dues and sub- 
scription for one month. 

® 


Christmas Greetings To The 
Philippines 


A peculiarity of merchandising not 
often thought of by the layman is the 
necessity of preparing long in advance 
for the anticipated demand for sea- 
sonal goods. In many lines, the manu- 
facturing processes are slow and tedi- 
ous and the designer and fabricator 
must complete their work many months 
before the goods actually reach their 
customers. 

An obligation of this kind accounts 
for the unseasonable heading of this 
paragraph. 

Last year we sold many thousands of 
Christmas greeting cards to Army offi- 
cers, quadrupling in fact our sales of 
the previous year. We like to think 
that this increase was due to the merit 
of our greeting cards. As most of our 
customers of prior years purchased 
their cards for 1924 from us, we know 
this had something to do with the sales. 
Increased publicity also played a part. 

Of the hundreds of orders received, 
however, few came from the Philip- 
pines. This was largely our own fault, 
as not enough time was allowed for 
our friends in the Islands to send us 
their orders in time for them to get 
the greeting cards and return them to 
their own friends in the States before 
Christmas. 

This fault will be corrected this 
year and by the middle of June our 
very attractive portfolio illustrating in 
full color our extensive and beautiful 
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line of ecards, will be on its way across 
the Pacific. It will be received by our 
friends at an unseasonable time per- 
haps, but a moment’s consideration will 
show them that it is very timely. By 
making their selections promptly, their 
orders will be engraved and executed 
early enough for receipt of the cards 
in the Islands and return to friends in 
this country during the Christmas holi- 
days. 

We ask each of our members and 


New Associate Members of the United States Infantry Association 


Accepted for Membership 


es I, i bce redder cdeseseecetenea 
E. S| at eae 
Capt. Stuart L. Williams, Texas N. G............... 


Lieut. Col. H. Campbell, 
Lieut. John E. Pokorny, Tanks Res 
Lieut. M. S. Kimball, 91st Div.. 

Capt. J. S. Jackson, Va. N. G... 
Capt. Harry Slaughter, 103d Div 


Maj. Warren H. Aldrich, 341st Inf.................. 


Lieut. J. 
Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. C. 


A. Hilton, Inf. Res 


Capt. B. 
Lieut. John A. 


Lieut. D. S. Stewart, Ill. N 
Maj. 


Capt. Clifford J. Keill, . 
Lieut. Donald K. Campbell, mm 
Maj. Clifton Lisle, 99th Div.. 
Capt. A. L. Tucker, 91st Div.. 


Soet. Cc. C. Angander, 86th ube enlarge ia opt 
Lieut. Foster Bruce, 84th Div..............0.ee000% 
Maj. oo. Ent cievcssecetes te 
I, Es Bs Gis osccvsvccccces 

bert oe. Fitzsimons, Inf. Res............. 
Capt. Oscar M. Lind, 355th Inf..............-....-- 


Capt. Fr 
Capt. Albe 


Some Good Rules—Not Military 


Stand up, so you can be seen. 
you will be heard. Shut up, so that you will be liked. 
Let your aim be good in this world. Then you will 


miss fire in the next. 
Don’t sulk; 


people’s business. 






PO ey Re Mai. E. 


I, Be me, GORaE Tank... 2... ci ccccccces 
i ee err 
Capt. Frank L. MecDaniels, Minn. N. G............. 
We, I, Ble, Grew a ss iices ccccessscnes 
Ee Ws Bla Ge cbwebntscnceees 
Capt. Clyde M. Elbert, Texas N. G.............+.4.. 


SPP PRE Me Hi Col. M. 
ited tka egwncaglekte Maj. W. 
én em nia bib iiien «bate eine Lieut. Walter E. emg 
EE ae CEE TE RSET Capt. Clyde M: Elbe 


eT sn sinwig pinanaaeeee 
Capt. Raymond M. Peak, 80th Div................... 





ened wiehe case chad ascbane Maj. John W. 
Seavabwbidévaxkhacciwede Capt. K. M. Still 


either forget or fight. 
think little of a person, say as little as you think. 

Don’t expect to get rich letting other people at- 
tend to your business, while you are attending to other 













subseribers to cooperate with us and 
place their orders promptly. We are 
going to try to get our illustrated port- 
folio into the hands of every officer in 
the Philippines, but if by any chance 
you, gentle reader, do not receive your 
copy, ask a brother officer to let you 
look at his copy. You will find it in- 
teresting as a guide in selecting the 
latest and most effective greeting cards, 
even if you choose to purchase else- 
where. 


Proposed by 

pubh adie ioiasweueae Capt. G. L. Eberle 
aE Me pies | ere Capt. W. L. Smith 
cereale owt Mess kad 6.6 ae Capt. R. 


L. Hostetler 


. E. Goe 

. Dougherity 
R. Andrews 
. F. D. Wickham 
. Wm. Buerkle 


D. Welty 
P. Kelleher 
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Speak up, so that 


When you 




















We Are After An Infantry Song! 


The Opening Contest for the Words 


The recent Song Contest conducted by the INFANTRY JoURNAL did 
not produce the song the Infantry needs, and in accordance with previous 
announcement two other contests are to be conducted. First, there will 
be a contest for the words for the song. The best three sets of words 
will be awarded prizes and they will be available and will be published 
for use in any form whatsoever by contestants in the main contest. The 
main contest, to be opened at a later date, will be for a larger prize for 
the best words and music. The principal rules of the contest will be 
somewhat similar to those of the previously conducted contest. 


Rules of the Word Contest Now Open 


1. The words suitable for an Infantry song must be original and must 
consist of three stanzas and a chorus, in any meter deemed appropriate 
by the author. 

2. Infantrymen of the Regular Army, National Guard, Organized Re- 
serves, or R. O. T. C., or anyone who has at any time served in the 
Infantry, of whatever rank, are eligible. 

3. Contest closes at noon August 15, 1925. 

4. The right to reject any or all manuscripts is reserved by the 
Judging Committee. This committee will be named by the Executive 
Council, U. S. Infantry Association. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to the winners of three places, provided one 
or more of the entries are declared suitable, as follows: First, $50; 
Second, $30; Third, $20. 

6. The words judged the winners become the property of the U. S. 
Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publication. 

7. The name of the author must not appear on the manuscript. The 
contribution must be marked with a nom de plume corresponding with 
the one on the entry form at the bottom of this page to be submitted 
with the manuscript. 

All communications on the subject should be addressed to the Infantry 
Song Word Contest, The INranrry JournaL, 1115 17th St.. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Rejected manuscripts will be returned to authors. 


ENTRY BLANK 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Word Contest for the 
Infantry Song. I agree to abide by the rules of the contest as 
published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. My military status is, or was, 


as follows: Te 





Give dates if not now in Infantry: 
My address is as follows: 
Nom de plume? 0... 
(Signed) Name... 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization 
of such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in 
modern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 
President: 
MaAJor GENERAL CHARLES S. FARNSWORTH 


Vice-President: 


BRIGADIER GENERAL GEORGE S. SIMONDS 


Secretary: 
Masor PAuL J. MUELLER, Infantry 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 


COLONEL GEORGE H. Estes, Infantry 

COLONEL GEORGE F.. BALTZELL, Infantry 

COLONEL JOHN J. Torrey, Infantry 

COLONEL WILLIAM H. WALDRON, Infantry 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL AUGUSTUS F. DANNEMILLER, Infantry 
MaJsor LEONARD T. GeROw, Infantry 

MaJsor PAu J. MUELLER, Infantry 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re- 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship ~1 bm Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 

ate of election. 


Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
mer Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
ington. 
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Smallest circle shows all that can be seen 
with an 8-power non-prismatic glass. 
Middle circle, the field of view of the 
average 8-power prismatic binocular. 
The entire circle, the field of view of the 
new Zeiss 8-power, wide-angle Prism 
Binoculars. 


BINOCULARS 


For Civil and Military Purposes 
The field of view seen through the new Zeiss wide-angle prism binoculars covers 
over twenty times the area seen through a non-prismatic glass. 

_ This greatly enlarged field of view is a decided advantage in discerning distant 
——. names and symbols of passing vessels, and in entering port in dim light or at 
night. 

Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars have great light gathering power and unusually sharp 


definition, with the result that distant objects stand out clearly defined, in striking 
stereoscopic relief. 


Of strong dust- and moisture-proof construction, Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars will 
stand hard service in any climate. 


There are more than twenty different models of Zeiss Binoculars from 3 to 18 times 
magnifying power for every possible requirement. 


Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars are sold by opticians and nautical dealers, photo- 
graphic and sporting goods dealers. 


Write for Catalogue 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U.S. Agent, 153 West 23rd. St., New York 





af Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay JoumNwat 





























SO-HANDY 


PERSONAL FILE 









A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place 


Every officer has offi- 
cial and personal papers 
which should and must 
be properly cared for. 

As a rule these impor- 
tant papers are thrown 
into a drawer, piled on a 
desk or table, or stuffed 
into out-of-way places 
where they can never be 
found and are finally lost. 

The Personal File 
solves the question of 


Small—6” x 10” x 12”. 


Light—Weight, 6 pounds. 


Safe—Efficient Lock. 


Compact—1,400 letters. 


Convenient—V ertical file. 


the care of your papers. 
They are always at hand 
vhen nt them. 

The Personal File is 
just the thing for the 
company orderly room. 
One for property papers 
and one for personal 
papers just fill the bill. 
Makes your records 
available when you want 
then 


No more lost papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the 
orderly room. With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


A perfect filing device with Alphabetical Index. 


Made of rolled cold steel and enam 


eled in olive green. A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purpose 


for which it is intended. 


Sells elsewhere for $9.75 Each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ready for immediate delivery. 


Our Special Price $8.75 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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Terrain 
Exercises 


By Lt. Col. W. H. Waldron 
Infantry, U. S. Army 


A Series of Infantry tactical 
problems with a detailed solu- 
tion for each. Written in terse 
conversational style. 

One of these days a Tactical 
Inspector will come along and 
turn you out for a Terrain Ex- 
ercise. 


Will you be prepared? 
Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


U.S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 








MILITARY 
INTELLIGENCE 


A New Weapon in War 





Lieut. Colonel Walter C. Sweeney 
United States Army 





The keen competition between nations 
during the World War to make their 
combat forces more effective brought 
about the development of a new and 
powerful weapon in war—Military In- 
telligence—so potent in its possibilities 


as to make it a decisive factor in mod- 
ern warfare. 


It is a good book for civilians and 
a necessary book for military men. 


Price, $2.50 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 




















ROBERT E. LEE THE SOLDIER 


By Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice 








For more than a score of years, 
General Maurice, one of the fore- 
most British military writers, who was 
himself Chief of Operations on the 
British General Staff during the 
Great War, has been studying the life 
and military career of Lee. He has 
made careful examinations of the 
fields of Lee’s battles, and an exhaus- 
tive study of the literature relating to 
his campaigns. The result is a book 
that should take a permanent place as 
the best one-volume study of the 
soldier. 


General Maurice has a_ narrative 
gift as stirring to the reader’s pulse 
as it is illuminating to his mind, and 
although the book deals primarily 
with the military side of Lee’s career, 
it will be of the strongest possible 
— to the non-military reader as 
well. 


Price, $4.00 


United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Infantry Building 
af 





Courts-Martial 
Procedure 
Price $1.50 


Places in your hands 
in convenient form 
and logical sequence 
the steps to be taken 
in the preparation 
and investigation of 
charges and the trial 
of cases. 








U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Military Sketching 











nd 


Map Reading 


4th Edition 


By Major Loren C. Grieves, Infantry 


Includes use of coordinates and developments in 
aerial photography and map reproduction. 


Price $1.50 














Steele’s 
American 
Campaigns 


The basis of the military education of 
every American officer 


A standard work which each officer 
should possess 


Sold on easy terms, $2 down 
and $2 a month 


Two volumes in box 


$10.00 


U. S. Infantry Association 
1115 17th St. Washington, D.C. 


Field 
Service 


Regulations 
1923 


Revised by the General Staff 


Published for the information and 
government of the Army of the United 
States in the theatre of operations. 


Basis of instruction of the combined 
arms for war service. 


Designed a nee f for the government 
of the operations of large units, and of 
small units forming a part thereof. 


Limited to the theatre of land opera- 


tions. 
Cloth bound - = $1.25 
Paper bound and punched .80 


(For Kalamazoo Binder) 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 




















Do not wait until you are ready to 
go on the range before securing 
your supply. 





Infantry Based on | 
“Rifle Marksmanship” 
Scorebook 














Contains everything necessary 
for the training of the individual 
soldier. 


Ample supply of score sheets for 
the entire season’s firing. 


Price 35c per copy 


Discount in Quantities 


Needed Accessories 


Individual Record Sheets | Record of Rifle Inspection 
State of Instruction of Man 


100 sheets with binder... n $1.00 
Record Practice - 
Score Cards Instruction Practice 100 cards $5.00 
Prepared Rifleman’s Favorite Sight Black in bottles 25 
for the Parker .30 Cal. Dreadnaught Steel and Bronze 
Season of Brushes —— 75 


1925 


The United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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Luminous 
Sighting 





COMPASS serine 


$2.50 Postpaid 


These compasses are identical with those issued to officers during the war, and are new, and in 
perfect condition. 


Each compass packed in substantial box with full instructions for use. Fine for a gift. 


UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 























Specifications 
Heavy, tough-tex- 
tured leather. Flex- 
ible leather gussets. 
Two pockets. Mould- 
ed leather handle. 
Strong buckle straps. 
Nickel plated lock 
and key. Cordovan 
finish. 


U.S. Infantry Assn. 
Washington, D. C. 


A Genuine Cowhide Brief Case 


At a Reasonable Price 




















Price 
$6.25 


Delivered 











15 x 10 Inches 























Thirty-Minute 
Talks « 


Stewart-Waldron 


Explaining is half the 
work of instructing. 
Talk saves work— 
when it is the right 
kind of talk. For the 


rice instructor, explaining 
P —talking, is the hard- 
$2.50 est part because it 


means constant brush- 
ing up, reading, study, 
thought and planning 
—all of which takes 
time, and time counts 
heavily in the game of 
intensive training. 


Postpaid 





U. S. Infantry Associativn 


Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 








Cadence System of 
Close Order Drill 


By Maj. Bernard Lentz 


A new edition of an established system 
of Infantry Training 


This revision is based on the new Train- 
ing Regulations and is in full accord 
with them 


It has always had a steady sale and 
those who have previouly purchased 


copies will want the revised and up- 
to-date edition. Paper cover. 


Price 75 Cents 


U. S. Infantry Association 
1115 17th St. Washington, D.C. 

















Employment of 
Machine Guns 


By Major Walter C. Short, Infantry 


The first comprehensive 
study of American ma- 
chine-gun tactics as de- 
veloped in the World 
War. 


The only text on machine 
guns based on the pres- 
ent Tables of Organiza- 
tion. 


Price $3.50 


U. 8. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 











Infantry Drill 


Illustrated - Annotated 


Based on the New Training 
Regulations 
Instruction of the Soldier dismounted 


without arms; dismounted with rifle and 
automatic rifle. 


Infantry Drill: General introduction; 
drill and combat signals; rifle squad, 
platoon, company and battalion. 


Extended Order: Rifle squad, section, 
platoon; machine gun, squad, section 
and platoon. 


All assembled in one small volume. 


Price 75 cents a copy 
Quantity Discounts 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infentry Building Washington, D. C. 























A Combination Offer 


| Ludendorff’s 


force. 





1115 17th Street 





Clausewitz “On War” 


So well known among military men 
as to need no commendation. Every 
successful leader has been thoroughly 
grounded in his ‘‘Clausewitz.’’ 


Three Volumes, $12 a set 


“Own Story” 


A disciple of Clausewitz who met 
other followers of the same great 
teacher, but was defeated by moral 
forces recognized by the master as 
greater than any theory of armed 


Two Volumes, $7.50 a set 
One of the exceptional opportunities we 


are sometimes able to offer our members 
Both sets prepaid, $10. 


United States Infantry Association 


Washington, D. C. 











| Education and the Army 
By Capt. Elbridge Colby 


Useful to all officers on R. O. T. C. 
duty; orients them for their work; 
shows them what they are bringing to 
the institution and what the college 
has to give in return. 


Price, 75 cents + 








U. S. Infantry Association 





Profession of Arms 
By Capt. Eldbridge Colby 
U. S. Army 


“Describes with admirable brevity 
the way an army is built in America; 
how a man becomes a soldier; what 
are his ambitions and his _possibili- 
ties.”—Boston Transcript. 


Price, $1.50 
Washington, D. C. 
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wh The War Department pam- 
Training phlets on Infantry Training 


assembled in one cloth- 


Regulations bound volume. 








Covers instruction of the soldier with and without arms; hygiene, 
guard duty, musketry, marksmanship, scouting; infantry drill, 
squad, platoon, company and battalion; extended order; combat 
principles of rifle squad, section, platoon and company. 


Price, $2.25 


U. S. Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 






Built for hard service 
Simple and efficient 
Capacity, 400 sheets 
Text and note book 
combined 





For Preserving the War Department pamphlets 


Price, $2.10 


Sole Agents for the Army 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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The The 
Pershing Pershing 
Cap Cap 





Solve Your Headdress Problem! 


he the Pershing Cap you will find an article of the highest 
quality of material, workmanship and style. 


Custom Tailored 


Serge or Whipcord 


Price $7.00 Postpaid 


In Ordering 
state size 
and material 








U. S. Infantry Association Washington, D.C. 




















SUBJECTS: 


Reserve je a 
Officers’ Op 


Field Service Regulations 


Ex aminer Military Hygiene 








Do not put off getting your copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
until the last minute—when you are face to face with your examina- 
tion. Get your copy now. Devote a little time to the study of its con- 
tents. Then when the opportunity comes for promotion—as it surely 
will—you will be prepared for it. 








Price, $2.00, Postpaid 


U. S. Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Few Good Books 


Briefly Described and Specially Arranged for Convenience 
in Ordering 
American Campaigns—Steele $10.00 


The only single work that contains a comprehensive narrative of all our 
campaigns and battles to include the Spanish-American War. 


Army Correspondence .50 
Based on A. R. 340-15. Everything you need. 

Army Physical Training—Waldron $1.50 
Complete instructions for conduct of Physical Drill. 

Battle of Booby’s Bluffs—List 75 
Operations of an Infantry Battalion in modern warfare. 

Cadence System of Close Order Drill—Lentz 75 
Revised edition of the book that teaches cadence in commands and in 
execution. 

Courts-Martial Procedure $1.50 


Supplements the Manual for Courts-Martial and gives in sequence all 
steps in preparation for trial. 


Defense of Duffer’s Drift—Swinton .50 
A military classic of the Boer War. 
The Drillmaster $1.25 


An analysis of the infantry drill regulations. Includes excellent drill 
hints and drill talks of great value to drillmasters throughout the service. 


Elements of Military Hygiene—Ashburn $2.50 
The recognized American text-book on the subject. 

Employment of Machine Guns—Short $3.50 
A comprehensive study of American machine gun tactics. 

Field Service Regulations Cloth, $1.25; Paper, .80 


Exact duplicate of War Department Edition. Paper bound copies 
punched for binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder. 


Foot Soldier’s Guide .20 
Gives the soldier all he needs to know about inspection. A large drawing 
shows precisely how the equipment should be laid out for inspection. 

Infantry Drill 75 


Compilation of the new Infantry Training Regulations covering Infant 
Drill. Annotated—Illustrated. 


Infantry Drill Regulations, 1919, Part II 65 
U. 8. Infantry Association Edition, Annotated and Illustrated. 
Map Reading 60 


Explanatory text complete in every detail. All the equipment required 
for a complete course, maps, scales, cross section paper, ete. 


Marne Miracle—Naylor $1.50 
Study of the Marne Campaign of 1914 made from source records. 


















































A Few Good Books (Continued) 


Mass Physical Training—Raycroft $3.00 
The basis for the training and instruction of the military service in 


Physical Training. Chapters on the tactics of baseball, football, and 
basketball. New edition, reduced price. 


Military Signaling .60 
A complete pocket manual of military signaling. 
Military Sketching and Map Reading—Grieves $1.50 


A complete text-book that contains all that you need to know about the 
subjects. Recognized throughout the service as the standard for N. C. O. 
unit schools, R. O. T. C. units, reserve officers and National Guard. 

Platoon Training—Waldron $2.50 
A complete Infantry training manual. Covers all the subjects that a 
platoon commander must know about. Profusely illustrated. 


Property Accounting for National Guard Organizations—Buchwald 50 
Specific instruction in this phase of paper work. Very useful. Paper. 
Reserve Officers’ Examiner | $2.00 


A complete set of questions and answers covering the five subjects 
included in the Basic Examination for promotion of Reserve Officers. 


Tactics and Technique of River Crossings—Krueger $3.00 
The only text-book that has been published covering this subject. 
Terrain Exercises—Waldron $2.50 


Sets forth in detail the up-to-date method of training in Infantry minor 
tactics. Model problems prepared that may be fitted to any terrain. 
Brings out the principles of minor tactics. 

Training Regulations $2.25 
An exact reproduction of the Infantry Training Regulations in one cloth 
bound volume. 

Thirty-Minute Talks—Stewart-Waldron $2.50 
A collection of twenty every-day talks on military subjects in language 
that the man new to the service can understand. 





ORDER BLANE 





0 American Campaigns 0 Employment of Machine Guns [) Military Sketching and Map 
(0 Army Correspondence 0 Field Service Regulations ing 
(0 Foot Soldier’s Guide 0 Platoon Training 
O Army Physical —- © Infantry Drill (0 Property Accounting 
OC) Battle of Booby’s Bluffs 0 Infantry Drill Regulations C1) Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
(0 Cadence System Part I 0 Tactics and Technique of 
0 Courts-Martial Procedure 0 Map Reading River Crossings 
(0 Defense of Duffer’s Drift (0 Marne Miracle 0) Terrain Exercises 
0 Drillmaster (0 Mass Physical Training © Training Regulations 
00 Elements of Military Hygiene 0 Military Signaling (0 Thirty-Minute Talks 
a ciiaeiianl 1925 
The U.S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed please find for ~. Dollars. 
Please forward to the address below the books checked on this blank. 
Address a 
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Standard Authors in Sets at Bargain Prices 





One or two of these sets should be in every Company Library. 


Read the titles 
and you will agree with us. 








MARK TWAIN: REX BEACH: 








Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad, ete. 
Huckleberry Finn 
A Connecticut Yankee, etc. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson 
The Thirty Thousand Dollar Bequest 
The Prince and the Pauper 
The American Claimant, ete. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
etc. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
Published at $49.00 


O. HENRY: 


The Gentle Grafter 
The Voice of the City 
Whirligigs 

The Heart of the West 
Sixes and Sevens 
Roads of Destiny 
The Four Million 
Strictly Business 
Options 

Cabbages and Kings 
The Trimmed Lamp 
Rolling Stones 


Published at $35.00 


‘CONAN DOYLE: 


A Study in Scarlet 
The Green Flag 
The Sign of the Four 
The Firm of Girdlestone 
The Adventures of Gerard 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
The Hound of the Baskervilles 
Micha Clarke 
The White Company 
Sir Nigel 
Published at $35.00 


The Auction Block 
The Net 

The Barrier 

The Spoilers 

The Winds of Chance 
The Ne’er Do Well 
The Silver Horde 
Heart of the Sunset 
The Iron Trail 
Rainbow’s End 


Published at $48.00 


CRAIG KENNEDY: 
The Silent Bullet 
The Poisoned Pen 
The Dream Doctor 
The War Terror 
The Social Gangster 
The Treasure Train 
The Ear in the Wall 
The Goal of the Gods 
The Exploits of Elaine 
The Romance of Elaine 
Guy Garrick 
The Forgers 


Published at $48.00 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 


Plain Tales from the Hills 
The Light that Failed 

The City of Dreadful Night 
The Phantom ’Rickshaw 
Soldiers Three 

Poems and Ballads 

Mine Own People 

Under the Deodars 

The Story of the Gadsbys 
Letters of Marque 


Published at $35.00 


These books are all substantially bound in cloth. 


In order to reduce stock, we will accept any reasonable offer for each of these sets. 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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Personal 
Stationery 


IE Stamped Stationery has 
a character and appearance 
that places its user among 
the cognoscenti. 

We will sink a two-line die 
of not to exceed fifteen letters 
in the name line for $2.50, 
as follows: 


COL. HENRY J. MORSE 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Extra letters 12 cents each 


A quire box of 


CriuB LETTERS 


Eaton's DeckLe VELLUM 


embossed in any color on paper and envelopes 
from your die will cost you only $2.50. 


May we furnish you with a letterhead of which 
you will be proud? 


Ask tor sample. 


United States Infantry Association 


Infantry Building Washington, D. C. 
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16 New Features 


make the new Model No. 5 

Underwood Revolving Du- 

plicator a superior machine 
for school work. 


ye 





It Saves Printing Bills! 


Whether it is the company’s illustrated weekly, announce- 
ments, programs, or post card invitations; or more official 
work, such as company orders and bulletins, the new model 
No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator reproduces hundreds 
ay or thousands of copies rapidly, neatly, inexpensively / 


1500 COPIES AN HOUR 


Whatever is to be reproduced has only to be typewritten, hand- 
written, or drawn on a stencil sheet which is fastened around the 
inked cylinder. The machine is then ready to turn out 1500 clean, 
‘ clear copies an hour, at a cost of but a few cents a thousand. 
Compact, efficient, and portable, the machine can be operated 
anywhere by anyone. 


Duplicator Department 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York City 
Branches in all princioal citi 














UNDERWOOD 
Revolving Duplicator 








Co Please send me folder describing the 16 new features of the 
upon new Model No. 5 Underwood Revolving Duplicator. 


Address............... 
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The 


best stories 
are never 
written 
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OW many times have 

you said, “This would 
make a wonderful short 
story”? But you didn’t write 
it, and the inspiration was 
soon forgotten. 


“Many a story banged off hot 
on my Corona in a front-line 
dugout would never have 
been written if I had waited 
to reach a spot of greater 
convenience.” —Louis R. Free- 
man, War Correspondent, Ex- 
plorer, Traveler. 

The advantage of owning a 


— 
Corona Typewriter Co., Ine. 
127 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
Please mail me full informa- 
tee ee 


Portable Corona is that you 
can write your best thoughts 
as they come to you, any- 
where, any time—and that’s 
the secret of successful writ- 
ing! The newest Corona 
(Model Four) has the stand- 
ard keyboard used in offices 
everywhere. 


Corona Four costs only $60. 
Easy terms if desired. Look 
for Corona in your phone 
book or write Corona Type- 
writer Co., Inc., 127 Main St., 
Groton, N. Y. 





tion about Corona Four 



























WE WILL FINANCE 


Service personnel in the purchase of CARS and FUR- J 
NITURE purchased on deferred payment plan at a b. 
considerable saving and can save you money on cash ° 
purchases. 

CONSULT US BEFORE SEEING A SALESMAN 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE U. S. AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


FEDERAL SERVICES FINANCE CORPORATION 


FRANCIS E. POPE W. H. GARRISON, Maj. Ret. LEWIS W. CASS, Lt. Col. Ret. 
President Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sec.-Treas. 
26 Jackson Place N. W. Washington, D. C. Tel. Fr. 5366 








The Final Touch on a Perfect Uniform--- 


ROLLED GOLD BUTTONS 
AND INSIGNIA 


Made of genuine Rolled Gold Plate. 
Will outlast many uniforms and 
guaranteed for ten years. Each 
set packed in plush lined leather- 
ette box. Button sets, Insignia sets 
and Combination sets of both, to 
suit every need and purse. 


Write for catalog. It gives you 
complete information, prices, ete. 
A postal card giving your dealer’s 
name will bring the booklet to you 
gratis. All sets, large and small, 
are illustrated, described and 
priced in our booklet. Rolled Gold 
looks better—wears better. 


Made Only by 


N. S. MEYER, Inc. 


43-45 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INSIGNIA SPECIALISTS 
Look for the Shield Trade-Mark on Every Ornament 


























Union Trust Company’s Safety 
as well as the liberal interest which this strong institution 
pays, is at the disposal of Army Officers, no matter where 
they may be stationed. 

The Union Trust Company “Banking by Mail” plan is sim- 
ple, convenient and safe—it places our complete service at the 
very doors of everybody everywhere. Detailed information 
gladly furnished on request. 

Two per cent interest paid on checking accounts 
—3 per cent on savings. Small deposits welcomed 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA = 
Capital and Sarplus © WASHINGTON, D. C. Edw. J. Stellwagen 
$2,500,000.00 President 
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Police up your legs 
with a Pair of Fox’s 
































UST honest-to-goodness soldierly 
wrappings. Fox’s will take the 
gawkiness out of the “rookiest” 
pair of legs that ever snapped to 
attention on a company front. Roll 
into a pair when you go on leave or 
furlough. They’ll make your legs 
feel proud to carry you home—or 
to any gathering where smartness 
is the order of the day. 
Light weight, iron strong, Fox’s 


Non-Fray Spiral Puttees lie flat 
against the calf, roll neatly and 
stay orderly. Colors are fast, and 
they are made of finest English 
wool. Because of a special process, 
they will not fray at the edges like 
ordinary puttees. 

Buy Fox’s Puttees at your near- 
est military store (POST EX- 
CHANGE) —or send money to 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Sole Agents 


Dept. B-2, 260 West Broadway 


New York City 


Regulation Heavy Weight $5.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight 6.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight Tan... 6.50 


“P11. P.” Fox's 
Improved Puttees 





‘ 





CAUTION— See that the name “Fox"’ is on the metal discs 
(right and left) attached to every genuine pair of Fox's 
New Non-Fray Spiral Puttees. 










® 
“Non-Fray 
Spiral’’ Puttees 
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Metropole Hotel and Cabaret 


Caters Exclusively to First Class Trade 


Opposite Santa Ana Plaza PANAMA CITY 


CHARLES R. CANTOR, Prop. 














Williams-Webb e 
Company pot tor 


es 


Engravers 
_— - New York. 


Line Cuts - Halftones 


a One of America’s great 
Map Construction hotels—and, surrounding 
it, the city’s famous shops, 
Engraving of every theatres and business 
description 





ARMY and NAVY 


HEADQUARTERS 
1702 F Street N. W. 


Washington, D. C. Fred’k A. Muschenheim 





























Mitchell’s 


Army and Navy Headquarters 
GOOD EATS—GOOD DRINKS—GOOD PRICES 


Opposite Station Plaza, Panama City 
IKE RICE, Proprietor 


Cafe 


Restaraunt 


Panama City Republic of Panama 
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Pen-and-Ink Drawings 
By Major Grandgent, Inf. O. R. C. 


1. “APPROACH TO THE MARNE” 


May 31, 1918 


THIS NEW ARMY PICTURE 


Finely Printed on 10x14 inch Mat 


Depicts a War Scene near Chateau Thierry 
Based on A. E. F. Photographs 


Price 50c Postpaid 
Louis Grandgent, G. P. O. Box 473, New York 

















UNIFORMS 


For 


U. S. ARMY 


and 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Officers and Enlisted Men 
UNIFORMS 
Independent Military Organizations 
UNIFORMS 
Military Training Camps 
UNIFORMS 
Boys’ Military and Society Clubs 
UNIFORMS 
Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


Red Bank, N. J. 


New York Showrooms 
126 Fifth Ave. New York 








The 
Best-Putting Ball Made 





BALANCED 
BLUE CLICK COLONEL 


GOLF BALLS for 1925 


RYING to play a poorly bal- 

anced ball against your oppo- 
nent’s BLUE CLICK COLONEL 
is like giving him odds. 
Every new BLUE CLICK COLO- 
NEL is balanced and tested for 
accuracy at the factory. You have 
this satisfaction—you know the 
ball is right and if your line is 
right you'll hole out every time. 
One dollar apiece. Twelve dollars 
a box of one dozen. 


Remember—the new BLUE 
CLICK COLONEL combines long- 
er flight with longer life. Every 
ball is guaranteed indestructible. 


ST. MUNGO MFG. CO. of AMERICA 


121-123 Sylvan Ave. 
Newark, N. J. 
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DIEGES & CLUST 


Military Jewelers & Silversmiths 
15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia—Pittsburgh—New Orleans 
MEDALS—CUPS—TROPHIES—BRONZES, ETC. 
Miniature Decorations and Ribbon Bars 


J. H. SPRIGMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








COMMANDING AN 
AMERICAN ARMY 


Recollections of the World War, by 


HUNTER LIGGETT 


Major-General U. S., Retired. Formerly 
Lieutenant-—General U. S. A. 


As Commander of the First American Army 
during the later weeks of the War, General Lig— 
gett had under him a combat force of more than 
one million men, the largest Field Army in the 
world. He participated in every major opera— 
tion of the American Forces in France, and 
rounded out his service of more than eighteen 
months’ continuous activity in command of the 
American Army of Occupation on the Rhine. This 
brief history is the highest American authority so 
far published on the operations of ‘our troops in 
the field in France. It is clear, illuminating and 
inspiring, and it has unusual interest and perma— 
nent value as the personal record of a_ great 
American soldier and recognized military genius. 


With frontispiece and maps, crown 8vo., $2.00. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 





Automobile Insurance 


For Officers, Warrant Officers, ACTIVE 
AND RETIRED, and Field Clerks of the 
United States Services. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the In- 
fantry Association. 
Write for Particulars 
(giving description of your car) 

If application sent, enclose $5.00 Mem- 
bership Fee to apply on premium. 
COVERAGE AT COST. 

United Services Automobile Association 
(formerly U. 8. Army Auto Ins. Ass'n.) 
FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Hayworth Printing 
—_— Company =—=—_== 
627-629 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Publications, Books and 
Commercial Printing 
Handled with Efficiency 





We Print the Infantry Journal 











On Investments and 


7% and 8 Monthly Savings 


In the largest military center in the 
United States 
San Antonio, Texas— 

Where every Infantryman has been, 
will be or hopes to be stationed during 
his military career 
Resources over $1,200,000.00 
First Mortgage Security 
Ask for booklet 


“Where Dollars Grow” 
SAN ANTONIO BUILDING AND 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 
613 Houston Bldg. San Antonio, Texas 














USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


HOPPE’'S 


NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 
(Trade-Mark Registered) 


Dept. R. 
2314 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia 
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{SA National Institution (> From Coast to Coast *| 
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— Prowning fing & Co. 


Made to “Measure 
Officers’ Uniforms 


Coat of Imported English Whip Cord 
Breeches of Imported English Bedford Cord 


$7 (°° 


These uniforms are individually cut to your individual 
measurements and carefully fitted by our own experts 
in our Uniform Department at 16 Cooper Square. 


Uniform Dept., 16 Cooper Square, New York 
Branches in all Principal Cities 





























A, Cranes 
se 


That elusive thing called charm has surely been caught and em- 
bodied in this new, smart Crane creation. 


Its novel cord effects, broken by self-tone vertical lines, give 
depth and richness to the paper without affecting its pleasing 
writing qualities. 


There are four dainty colors to choose from and many new pa- 
Per folds and envelope shapes. 

You will find Crane’s Cordlinear, as well as other Crane’s writ- 
ing papers, such as Crane’s Linen Lawn and Crane’s Kid Finish 
at all stores where good stationery is sold. 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. New York, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Medal of Honor 


A ribbon of sky blue, covered with little white stars 
* * * that a man may wear in the lapel of his coat, 

when the days of reveille and taps are past and his 

' 0. D. hangs upon the wall—yet it means that in some 
mélée of death he has fought his fight and per- 

— with bravery “over and above the call of 
uty.” 


On February 4, 1900, in the foothills of Mt. Amia, 
Cebu, Philippine Islands, Private Louis Gedeon, Co. 
G, 19th Infantry was on reconnaissance with his 
Captain. 


There was no sign of the Moros until suddenly—a 
serpent of crackling flames swept through the under- 
brush some yards away and the Captain fell, mor- 
tally wounded. With wild yells the enemy advanced 
on the pair. 


Some men would have run—but not Private Gedeon. 
He coolly pumped a stream of lead into the brown 
faces before him, and then waited with clubbed rifle 
for the last act in the tragedy. 


It was not to be! A wave of blue topped the ridge 
at his back and his comrades of the 19th, sweeping 
all before them, cleared a path for his return with 
the body of his Commander. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Du Pont Powder 
has been Iinsepar- 
ably connected 
with the combat 
history of every 
organization In the 
Service. in 1802, 
practically all du 
Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 
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ADISON AVENUE Cor, PORTY-FOURTH STREES 
aEwyoR 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 


Uniforms for Officers of the Army and Navy 


Agents in the United States for the 
“WOODROW” CAP 
and 
Messrs. Peal & Co.’s “Sam Browne”’ Belt 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
rang SUILOING § FPiaza BU! eo SG AUORAIN BUN OING 
srwort com Borueroe Coewere * © 220 Berrcwet Avewer 

















THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Resources over $37,000,000 


BANKING DEPARTMENT: — of individuals, firms and corporations 
invi 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: — paid on accounts and time certif- 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: Issues Letter of Credit, Travelers’ Checks, For 


eign Drafts. Buys and sells exchange. 
Furnishes information concerning local or out- 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT: of-town firms, corporations, and individuals, com- 
piles statistics. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT: Exercises fiduciary powers as authorized by Fed- 


eral Reserve Act. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT: Complete tax service. 


In addition to the service available to our clicnts 
through ae oy ay * e ar proot SAF 
> . -~ wit re an u 
SAFE DEPOSIT VALUTS: EPOSIT VAULTS TS, with tnaiividen of 
+. A sizes at moderate rentals. STORAGE 


FACILITIES ‘are also provided for Silverware 
and other valuables. 





E have more accounts with Army and Navy 














a Officers than any other bank in the United 
States. 
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Visiting Cards 





The following forms are those most 


generally adopted in the Services. 





MAJOR GENERAL AND MRS. ROBERTS 


WILLIS J. ANDREWS CAPT. PHILIP E. BROWN 
MAJOR UNITED STATES INFANTRY UNITED STATES ARMY 
CAPT. WALTER M. McCOY MR. JOHN ALLEN PARKER 

UNITED STATES CAVALRY UNITED STATES FIELD _ARTILLERY 


LIEUT.-COL. AND MRS. JAMES PITTS WARD 


CAPT. HENRY WESTERLY LIEUT. BOYD DRAKE WILLIAMS 


3O1ST INFANTRY OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 


COLONEL GEORGE A. HARRIS 


GEORGIA NATIONAL GUARD 


Cards engraved in any desired style of letter. Samples and prices 
gladly furnished. 


Monograms, Crests, Regimental Arms and Addresses embossed in 
Gold or Color. 


United States Infantry Association 
1115 17th Street Washington, D. C. 























